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Our First General Field Worker 


BREGINNIN G January 1, 1940, Miss Harriet G. Yates becomes the 
first General Field Worker of the Universalist Church. 
I make this public announcement with deep satisfaction and an abid- 
ing sense of gratitude. The arrangement is made possible at this early 
date by the vision and co-operative spirit of the General Sunday School 


Association. 


Miss Yates, employed by the General Convention, will serve our 


entire fellowship. She will enter the field possessed by a single purpose, 


namely, to serve effectively the needs of the local parishes, whether those 
needs are in the realm of church administration, the church school, the 
women’s program or work among youth—it matters not. Procedure 
will be carefully and co-operatively planned by the Council of Executives. 


In a very real and inclusive sense she is intended to serve a united Uni- 
versalist Church! 


Robert Cummins, 


General Superintendent. 


U © li { Remember Your 
niversa IS S Church this Christmas 
No Universalist is being asked for more than 


Universalists who are Universalists can and will give 


My Christmas Gift to My Church 


Dear Mr. Superintendent : 


Here is my Christmas Gift to our Church. I want to 
help in our program of expansion. There are no “strings” 
attached. You will know how to use it. 


Make checks payable to 
THE UNIVERSALIST GENERAL CONVENTION 


and send to 
DR. ROBERT CUMMINS, 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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A CHRISTMAS IN A WORLD OF WAR 


LONG time ago a child was born into a world 
which was in the grip of hatred and cruelty, 
where wars raged often, where minorities were 

persecuted, where little nations were set upon by 
great ones and where even vast companies of people 
gathered in the name of religion were put to the sword. 
In the world into which Jesus came there were race 
prejudice, religious prejudice and political prejudice 
-as black and fearful as any known in history. 

The cruel deeds that had been perpetrated had not 
happened far away so that of them he got only faint 
echoes. They had happened in the next town and to 
his own people. : 

Now this child grew up filled with the grace of 
God. In fact, so pure was his life that men in writing 


about it long afterward said that he must have been - 


born of a virgin, and then that he had been. He 
brought to all who saw him and heard him sucha 
‘different feeling, such a feeling of peace and love for 
others, that in telling about him and writing about him 
men related the wonderfully beautiful tradition that 
is the heart of the Christmas message, that angels sang 
overhead when Jesus was born and that the words of 
the song were “Glory to God in the highest, on earth 
peace among men of good will.”’ 

What we are writing is all true, that this little 
Jewish babe was born into a world of the most terrible 
tyranny and cruelty where the rulers of men had no 
use whatever for his ideals and ideas, and that he 
grew up to make these ideals and ideas so real to people 
that nothing then and nothing since has ever been able 
to tear them out of the hearts that love him and 
out of the mighty institutions founded in his name. 

The birthday of Jesus is celebrated this year in a 
world of war. This has happened before within the 
memory of men now living, and some who were en- 
gaged in that other great war remember how at least 
once in that grim time, on Christmas eve, the guns 
grew silent and little by little the men on both sides 
were climbing out of the trenches, exchanging little 
gifts with their enemies and singing “Holy Night’ 
and the other Christmas carols. It seemed cruel that 
they had to go fighting again, but at least they had had 
that breathing space and could think again of the 
things that lay so deep in their hearts. 

We have to sing our songs this year in a world 
where some people think that hate is the strongest, 
but we know that love is the strongest. We know 
that Jesus would have the same pity for the German 
boy, down in the submarine or up in a battle plane, out 
in the trenches or off on the sea, that he has for the 
British boy in the same places and for the folks at home 
in every land. 


Into this world of 1939 another babe may be born 
on Christmas eve who will grow up to testify for peace 
and good will. Somehow from home or school or the 
newspapers or churches there will come a feeling of 
mission. He will grow in wisdom and stature and in 
favor with God and man. He will find that the spirit 
of the Lord God is upon him, anointing him to preach 
the gospel to the poor, to heal the brokenhearted, to 
proclaim deliverance to the captives and recovering of 
sight to the blind, to set and to proclaim the acceptable 
year of the Lord. 

Will we create a society that will crucify him as 
that Galilean was crucified, or will we create a society 
that will acclaim him, follow him and help him make 
the great dream come true? 

Sometime it will come true. 


* * 


OUR CIRCULATION PROBLEM NOT UNIQUE 


E are not the only people who are battling 
with the problem of circulation. Our mana- 
ger has grappled with it intelligently and has 

stopped the trend downward. Since he took hold of 
it, we have in fact made some gains. 

We should not amount to much as Christians if 
we rejoiced in the troubles of other churches, but it isa 
part of wisdom to study conditions in other churches 
and to note the trends. 

Bishop Oxnam of the Methodist Church delivered 
a powerful address at the annual dinner of the Wes- 
leyan Association December 13, which we shall report 
more fully later on. Here let us examine statistics— 
both Catholic and Protestant. 

In 1922 six major papers of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, including four of the leading official 
Christian Advocates, the Epworth Herald and the inde- 
pendent Michigan Advocate, had a combined circula- 
tion of 250,311. In 1939 they have 220,562, a de- 
crease of twelve percent. 

During the same period six papers of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church, South, including The Nashville 
Christian Advocate and five independent papers, dropped 
from a combined circulation of 77,161 to 64,702, a 
decrease of sixeen percent. 

For Boston the figures are even more startling, 
although a special factor enters in. In 1922, the com- 
bined circulations of Advance, or Congregationalist, 
The Christian Endeavor World, The Christian Leader, 
The Christian Register, and Zions Herald was 122,000. 
In 1939 it is 36,000, a loss of 86,000, but of this The 
Christian Endeavor World, which went out of existence, 
is responsible for 55,000. Leaving this paper out, the 
Boston papers lost thirty-eight percent. 

During the last twenty years, said Bishop Oxnam, 


Why not now? 
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nine great journals have stopped publication and seven 
have merged. Five or six have gone from a weekly 
to a monthly basis. 

Now let us look at the Catholic papers. In 1922, 
four leading Catholic weeklies of New York, Cleve- 
land, and St. Louis had a circulation of 403,000. 
Today they have 420,000, or an increase of 17,000. 

Bishop Oxnam asked what would happen to our 
colleges if they had to depend simply on tuition fees. 
He said that religious papers, which do a great work for 
education, culture and spiritual training, should be 
treated like colleges and given the backing of endow- 
ments. He declared that if they are given funds by 
the denominations to which they belong those funds 
should be without strings attached or any conditions 
imposed that would tend to make the papers sub- 
servient to officialdom. 

The Methodists of New England, represented by 
the Wesleyan Association, are in no mood to give up 
the fight. Their paper, Zions Herald, exerts an in- 
fluence throughout the country. Their editor, Dr. 
L. O. Hartman, is recognized as one of the greatest 
editors that a journal of great editors hashad. Heisa 
servant of the common good as well as a minister of 
the Methodist Church. This recent dinner of the 
Wesleyan Association was an inspiration to all the 
other editors present, because it showed to the world a 
group of intelligent Christians who will not hide un- 
pleasant facts nor quit because they are unpleasant. 

In private conversation with the writer Bishop 
Baker of California, who is just back from Japan, 
applied the things that he said to Japanese Christians 
to church journalism. ‘‘Many times in the past the 
Christian Church in Japan has had a broad highway 
for service. Then the way has narrowed and the going 
become rough, and it seemed to some as if the church 
would be wiped out. But always we have kept on 
and the way has broadened again and better days 
have come. So with religious journalism.” 

The message of all the speakers at the dinner was, 
“Tf you expect to have a Zions Herald in the future, 
you must get subscribers now.” 

And another truth expressed privately was this: 
“People drive sharp bargains with a paper who never 
would think of doing it with a church. They pinch 
pennies with their church paper and pile bills into the 
church collection box. The time has come when they 


must look at the printed word in the spirit that they 


show toward the spoken word.” 
* * 


CHURCH ILLS AND PANACEAS 


LAMING ourselves for what in the nature of 
the case we can do nothing about is as foolish 
and wicked as not taking responsibility for 

things that lie within our power and are things that 
we ought to do. 

_ Reference to the account of the December meet- 
ing of the Boston Universalist Club, published in this 
Issue, gives point to our comment. 

Among the subjects discussed were the loss in 
churches and church members suffered by the Uni- 
versalist denomination, and the question as to whether 
there is some panacea, some spectacular method, some 
sovereign remedy, for the ills we suffer. 


We have heard speakers in our gatherings blame 
denominational leaders for our loss of numbers. “We. 
never have used our best men wisely,” “If in 1852 
when Hosea Ballou died,” or “If in 1870 after our 
great centennial,” or “If in ’94 or 1900 or some other 
time,’’ we had done this or that, the tide of popularity 
and influence would have set our way. “Everything 
was ready, but we missed our chance.” 

Now this is sheer nonsense. To be sure we have 
made mistakes. So have the Catholics, the Metho- 
dists, and every other church in existence. But by and 
large we have had as good leadership and as devoted 
leadership as any, and better than the majority. 

What is it then that is responsible for our dwin- 
dling numbers? Do those who ask these questions 
never read history? Have they never heard of cosmic 
gales? Do they not realize that there are mighty 
social, economic, political, moral, forces that operate 
on a world-wide scale? Some of the forces are good 
and some are bad, but all have their effect. The in- 
crease of wealth, the growth of secularism, the spread 
of knowledge, the rise of science, the scholarship that 
has been put upon the Bible, the shifting of popula- 
tions, the coming of the industrial system and the 
consequent industrial conflict—and many other things 
which apparently are unrelated—are directly related 
to the support of churches. 

There is no one reason why church attendance, 
church support, and subscriptions to church papers 
have decreased. There are a hundred reasons known, 
partly known and unknown. — These reasons operate 
against all churches. The problem that we face is the 
problem that Presbyterians, Unitarians and others 
face, and the smaller the denomination the more 
serious the losses are. 

For each denomination of course there are some 
special causes that operate. Where people think mis- 
takenly that all that Universalists stand for is the idea 
that nobody is going to an endless hell, of course it is 
loosely assumed that because endless hell is seldom 
proclaimed our task is ended. 

Now we have dealt only superficially with causes. 
We do not know enough to list them or evaluate them. 
But we write with certainty when we make two dec- 
larations: First, There is no one cause. Second, 
There is no golden panacea. 

There are spectacular things that might be done. 
We might put brown robes on our clergy, induce them 
to go barefoot, agree to parade the streets with an 
invitation upon our backs, concentrate on sex ab- 
normalities, revive public foot-washing, or go into 
ecstasy and speak with tongues in our meetings. 
People would flock in, but what would we think of 
ourselves and what good would we do? 

All this is not to say that there are no remedies 
for our ills. The admirable address of Doctor Cum- 
mins at the Universalist Club dinner pointed out some 
of the mistakes that we have made and some of the 
neglected tasks that we can take up. 

We can correlate our work and not scatter our 
limited resources. We can throw ourselves into the 
work of adult education and raise up a laity that can 
tell what Universalism is and why they are Univer- 
salists. We can impose higher standards and get a 
better trained lot of ministers. We can go into places 
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where we are not known and start new churches. We 
can get down upon our knees more frequently in 
prayer and accept more implicitly the guidance of the 
. Holy Spirit of God. 

And if all this results in half as many churches but 
no cheap churches, in half as many members but a 
higher percentage of intelligent, unselfish members, 
the net impact of Universalist forces upon Christian 
civilization will not be less but more, and we shall not 
have failed, whatever the mold may be into which our 
religious life must be poured. 


* * 


THE 1940 WEEK OF PRAYER FOR THE 
CHURCHES 


ACH year during the first full week of January, 

_there is the world-wide observance of the Week 

of Prayer. Next year the dates are January 

8-14. All churches, except those of the Roman 
Catholic faith, join in this observance. 

The series of topics for next year has been written 
by Dr. Robert E. Speer at the request of the Depart- 
ment of Evangelism of the Federal Council. The 
theme about which the daily topics are written is ““The 
Acknowledgment of the Lordship of Jesus Christ 
Over the Whole of Life’’—over the individual, in the 
home, in the church, over the school, over our secular 
life, in the community and over the nations. 


* * 


REED OF NORTHERN NEW YORK 


HEN the minister of the Universalist National 
Memorial Church and the manager of the 
Universalist Publishing House were students 

at St. Lawrence University they preached on alternate 
Sundays at Dexter, N. Y., and with other students 
helped to fill the pulpit of the First Universalist 
Church at Watertown, N. Y., because the beloved 
pastor of these two churches was desperately ill. It 
seemed that Doctor Reed would not again be in his 
pulpits. But Reed of Watertown came back to vigor- 
ous health, and the years from 1921 to the present 
have been his most vital years. 

Harry Westbrook Reed deserves the love and 
loyalty of the people of Northern New York because 
for nearly a generation he has given them not only an 
affectionate and understanding ministry but also a 
living example of courageous and cheerful manhood in 
the face of desperately trying circumstances. 

Doctor Reed has resigned his pastorate of the 
Watertown and Dexter churches, to take effect De- 
cember 18. He will become the minister of the Com- 
munity Church of Mount Dora, Fla., on December 24. 

Of this fine Universalist minister The Watertown 
Daily Times said editorially: 


This town will not be the same with the withdrawal 
of Dr. Harry Westbrook Reed, for twenty-nine years 
minister of All Souls Universalist Church here. He has 
received a unanimous call to the Community Church at 
Mount Dora, Fla. 

- Dr. Reed’s service as minister of All Souls is longer 
than that of any other minister in the city and we be- 
lieve also longer than that of any other pastor in the 
county. He has served well his church, his own people 
and his community. He is an appealing preacher and a 
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sympathetic, hardworking pastor. He has not confined 
his efforts to the parish of All Souls. He has been 2 
community worker in every sense of the word, and his 
activities have extended throughout the county, as he is 
a speaker of force. He has always devoted himself seri- 
ously to the preparation of his sermons. He is gracious 
and pleasant in an informal speech. He has had the in- 
terest of his own people sincerely at heart and the con- 
cern of the community as well. He has become a definite 
part of this town and it will be with deep regret that our 
people will see him withdraw. 

It is gratifying to know that he is not withdrawing 
entirely from the community and this section. As min- 
ister of the Mount Dora church he serves from October 1 
until the next June 1. This gives him the four months’ 
period of the summer to return North and he will spend 
his summers at his long-time summer home at Star Lake. 

Watertown regrets deeply to see him go elsewhere, 
but he continues his ministry in a locality of less rigorous 
climate than this and where health conditions will prob- 
ably be more satisfactory for him, although he is now 
strong and vigorous in his work. 

It is reassuring also that he is to continue his con- 
nection with St. Lawrence University, where he has 
served effectively as a life trustee for over twenty years. 


i. BoD; 


* * 


PRAYING IN THE FASHION 


O intense was the emotional strain during the 
World War and so great was the climax of emo- 
tion when the war ended that there was a reac- 

tion throughout the world against feeling. The cry 
in every field was for intellectuality and in many places 
feeling was eliminated. In music, modern composers 
gave us weird assemblages of musical notes which 
moved on a lofty plane above the emotional. Deems 
Taylor tells us that in music this phase has passed. 
The primacy of feeling again is recognized. 

Has liberal religion been affected by the same 
world reaction? If so, will it emerge as music is emerg- 
ing? 

Will prayer once more become shot through with 
the glad confidence of children approaching a Father, 
or will it remain a dry catalogue of moral needs? 

Many atrocities have been perpetrated in the 
name of feeling, and the contempt of thoughtful men 
for emotional excesses in religion is well deserved. 
But the best brains of religion have in them some bad 
blind spots when they fail to see that feeling is a part 
of the mind, as respectable and useful as the intellect, 
and that religion becomes a travesty when it is left out. 

* * 


IN A NUTSHELL 

Freling Foster writing in Collier’s Magazine says 
the right hand is mentioned eighty times in the Bible 
and always ‘‘in terms of dignity, superiority, and 
righteousness.” The left hand is mentioned only twice 
and “without one creditable reference.” Alas for the 
dignity and superiority and righteousness of Uni- 
versalists—the editor and manager of The Christian 
Leader are both left-handed. 


Assassination or attempted assassination almost 
invariably aids the cause against which it is directed. 
Nothing at this juncture could be more fortunate for 
Hitler than to have such an attempt made and fail. 
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Dr. Cummins on the Four Year Plan 
Meeting of the Boston Universalist Club 


MPORTANT announcements were made by Dr. 

Cummins, General Superintendent, at the meet- 

ing of the Boston Universalist Club December 11, 
to which The Christian Leader referred briefly in its 
personal column a week ago. The subject for the 
meeting was “The Four Year Plan,” and Dr. Cum- 
mins gave the story of action taken by the Board of 
Trustees at the recent meeting in New York and also 
the story of other developments. 

The meeting was held in a large, comfortable 
room of the Hotel Bellevue, and in spite of icy streets 
was well attended. 

The president of the club, Victor A. Friend, pre- 
sided and strongly backed up Dr. Cummins in his 
attempt to make clear to laymen the objectives of the 
plan. James D. Tillinghast, veteran secretary, was 
at the end of the long head table and kept track of the 
agenda. Two new members were taken in. Mr. 
Tillinghast reported that L. P. Everett, treasurer of 
the club, has returned from hospital to his home and 
is convalescent. Robert Needham announced the 
death of Eben Prescott of Braintree, a member for 
many years, and Mr. Needham, Dr. Huntley and Dr. 
van Schaick were made a committee to draft appro- 
priate resolutions. 

There was delightful music by two soloists and a 
pianist, and then the General Superintendent gave his 
address and answered questions from the floor. 

Dr. Cummins took up first the items in the pro- 
gram adopted in Washington and explained them. 
Then he told of new developments since the Washing- 
ton Convention, and finally he considered ‘“‘What lay- 
men can do about it.” 


Tribute to Dr. Ratcliff 

“First let me say,”’ said Dr. Cummins, “‘that it is 
very unfair to credit me with sole responsibility for 
the Four Year Plan. It was made by many minds 
and hearts. The Council of Executives, many minis- 
ters, leading lay folks, helped in it. I suppose that 
more credit is due to Dr. Ratcliff than to any other 
one person. His has been the analytical and con- 
structive brain back of the program at every step. 

“At Washington I tried to deal frankly with con- 
ditions which reveal a decrease in churches and in mem- 
bers. I said frankly that we had slipped badly. I said 
that the slip was so pronounced that we ought to take 
drastic steps to stop it and to start healthy growth. 
For some time our people had been in the mood of 
defeat. In the year before Washington we tried to 
change this attitude and so people came to Washington 
with a feeling of expectancy. 


The New Set Up for the Plan 

“At the board meeting in New York we set up the 
organization for the Four Year Plan. First of all we 
appointed a committee on planning and supervision 
of the entire task. That committee is Fred B. Per- 
kins of Providence, Charles B. Ladd of Boston, Harold 
Latham of New York, Dr. John M. Ratcliff and Dr. 
Wallace Rose. 


“The set up on paper for our campaign is in three 
columns: 1. Name of proposed organization. 2. How 
it is to function. 3. To what end. 

“‘At the head of the spiritual work of the plan is 
the General Superintendent, since by our law he is 
charged with that responsibility. 

“By order of the Convention itself, every or- 
ganization receiving Convention aid is to be surveyed 
and evaluated. There will be fifteen or eighteen sur- 
veys made and there will follow recommendations as 
to future policy. In addition there are phases of our 
work not receiving aid that will be evaluated, and state 
organizations already are asking to have it done. I 
hope that there will be many states asking for it. 

“Another type of survey will be done in the office 
of the General Superintendent. It relates to selection 
of places for new movements. Our office has the 
most information on this subject and will deal with it.” 


United Field Work 


Dr. Cummins then discussed the organization of 
field work for all branches of the work. He announced 
that the Board of Trustees had authorized him to un- 
dertake negotiating with Miss Harriet G. Yates, field 
worker for the G. S. S. A., to make her, if possible, the 
first general field worker of the denomination. Then 
Dr. Cummins referred briefly to the third plank of the 
platform, which is the co-ordination of all denomi- 
national activities, national, state and local. 


Solicitation of Funds 

“Miss Esther Richardson, Assistant Secretary,” 
Dr. Cummins said, “has at her finger tips’ the in- 
formation relating to all parts of the Universalist or- 
ganization. She therefore has been placed in charge 
of solicitation of funds. Mr. Emmons, vice-presi- 
dent, has been soliciting special gifts and will do this 
work for the Four Year Plan. 

“The whole program at Washington,” said Dr. 
Cummins, “‘was based upon the idea of sharing. The 
four year program, to be a program that will succeed, 
must be one in which laymen, ministers, State Con- 
ventions and auxiliary organizations will share as they 
are able. Already I have been deeply touched by 
acts of co-operation along this line.” 

As a part of the Four Year Plan Dr. Cummins 
announced there is to be a department on education 
with Dr. John M. Ratcliff in charge. It is planned to 
bring out many publications. “I should like to see,” 
said the speaker, “‘a beautiful new volume made up 
of twenty-five of the latest and best Universalist ser- 
mons.”’ 

“The correlation of all parts of the work,” said 
Dr. Cummins, “has been placed on the doorstep of the 
Council of Executives.”’ 


New Movements 
“T have just returned from a long trip in the 
middle west,’’ Dr. Cummins said, “and I have had the 
experience of helping start a new movement. It is at 
Lansing, Mich., where we had to close a church. Over 
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fifty have enrolled. Twenty men have banded to- 
gether to guarantee one hundred dollars a month. 
Probably we shall sell the old church. We have en- 
gaged the women’s club near the university campus for 
our services. We have arranged to send half a dozen 
outstanding preachers to supply and to settle a new 
minister in the fall. 

“There is some likelihood of a new movement in 
Clearwater, Fla., another in New York and another in 
Illinois. 

“Two State Conventions are looking with favor 
on the proposition that they take from their funds 
some thousands of dollars for this campaign. The 
Women’s Association is making a generous appropria- 
tion. 

“One of the finest examples of co-operation may 
be found in the little state of Kentucky. One minister 
there with five parishes has taken on two more and is 
sending in more money per capita than comes from 
any other source. In contrast some of our largest 
churches and some of our greatest ministers are doing 
absolutely nothing. 

“For my part, I am not as patient with such or- 
ganizations as my predecessor was. It may be that 
my methods will be too startling, but I propose to be 
perfectly frank and honest about those who help and 
about those who do not help. 


What Can Laymen Do? 


“T find our laymen not altogether intelligent 
about religion, not altogether able and ready to ex- 
press what they think about religion. One thing lay- 
men can do is to equip themselves with information 
about the Church. They should have at least the ele- 
ments of its history, its philosophy, its faith, its pres- 
ent organization, and a clear idea of its purpose. 

“With better equipped laymen, we must aim at a 
better qualified ministry. We have most promising 
young men coming in. We have strong men coming 
in from outside. Some people have the feeling that 
no outsiders should be taken into our ministry. Just 
eliminate what have come in from outside and see what 
you would lose. Some local churches look askance at 
new folks coming in. ‘Who are all these people?’ they 
ask. Are they Universalists? We as laymen can serve 
best by being intelligent, co-operative laymen in our 
local parish churches. If our local parishes cannot 
be revitalized by intelligent laymen, by our young 
folks, by our better equipped ministers, by the con- 
secrated women, we are gone.” 


Questions and Answers 


Dr. Ratcliff rose to read the questions that had 
been handed in. We condense the replies: 

Question: ‘How soon will the new program be 
under way?’ Answer. “It is under way now.” 

Question: ““‘When do you contemplate a denomi- 
national drive for funds?”’ Answer: ‘Massachusetts 
already has set a date, which is the last week in Feb- 
ruary and the first week in March. We are asking 
each natural center to choose its own date.” 

Question: ‘What part can ministers play in the 
program?” Answer: “A most vital part. We have 
no representative in the parish as a rule except the 
minister. We must look to the minister to be the rep- 


resentative of the denomination.. He can make or he 
can break our program.” 

Question: ‘What part of our country looks most 
promising for new movements?” Answer: ‘The 
Southwest. The Unitarians are doing fine work in 
Texas. Let me modify my answer. We need not con- 
fine ourselves to any one area. Our field is necessarily 
scattered.” 

Question: ‘‘Have you a different and more spec- 
tacular program to attract more attention in new places 
and to revive interest in old places?” Answer: “No. 
We are not straining for the spectacular nor shall we 
let the program be stereotyped. Above all, to succeed 
it must not be a program handed down from above.” 

Question: ‘Is it not as important to save old 
churches as to start new ones?” Answer: “I am won- 
dering why they need saving. If an old church is 
unwisely located as regards the present population, 
it may have to be ended. I see no virtue in perpetu- 
ating a church in any area mainly because it always 
has been there. Each case must be studied on its 
merits. That is what the survey is for.” 

Question: “What do you regard as the main 
reason for the decline of the Universalist Church?” 
Answer: ‘“There are a number of reasons. Many times, 
it is a case of intellectual malnutrition. I think a 
great deal that passes for church action is not properly 
church action. I think we would attract more people 
if our programs were placed on a higher level. Nothing 
as a parish minister ever got me down quite as far as 
when some one of our groups sponsored something 
mediocre or unworthy in the name of the church.” 

Question: ‘The Universalist Church has plenty 
of money. How can we concentrate all funds to serve 
the program?’”’ Answer: “That goes to the bottom 
of the matter. Co-operate and succeed. Pull off and 
faily* 

Question: “Do you intend to continue in force 
our present quota system?’ Answer: “The money 
being raised for the four year program has nothing 
whatever to do with the quotas. They continue 
exactly as they are today. But I wish I had courage 
enough to insist that all subscriptions from churches 
for our General Convention work be on a voluntary 
basis instead of a quota basis. Then we should strike 
closer to the ideal of making contributions in propor- 
tion as we are able.” 

Question: ‘““Why is it that whenever there is a 
good live minister he has to be taken to headquarters?” 
No answer. Question tossed back to the editor. Still 
no answer. Question within a question: ‘‘Was it 
modesty, or did they know that it wasn’t so and that 
in fact the best men are in the churches?” 

Question: ‘“What should be the attitude of the 
church on war?”’ Answer: “Irrelevant to this discus- 
sion.”’ 

Question: ‘‘What is the reason for building up the 
Universalist Church in the midst of a general trend 
toward church unity?” Answer: “Always there is 
danger of false piety when we talk about church unity. 
I can see no virtue in unity unless there is agreement 
on essentials. Pool our beliefs? I say ‘no.’ Whittle 
down our beliefs to the lowest common denominator? 
I say ‘no’ every time. Federated church? We have 
no federated church that amounts to anything. The 
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movement toward the federated church in Massa- 
chusetts is vicious. Co-operation? Yes, with any- 
body. Federation? I say ‘no.’”’ ; 

The General Superintendent spoke with intense 
fervor, but it should be remembered that probably he 
did not make anything like a complete statement of 
his views on the subject. It was hardly a fair ques- 
tion at the end of an exhausting session. 

Another question dealt with the capitalistic sys- 
tem and it led to discussion from the floor. As in all 
meetings, after an hour or more of it, the men started 
on extensive side trips, but Dr. Cummins brought 
them back. 

Then Frank A. Dewick, who is highly useful as 
a chemical precipitant, declared that we had hada 
lot of generalities but, for his part, he wanted definite 
specific facts as to what the General Convention can 
give his minister and his parish about how to build up. 
He paid the highest kind of tribute to Dr. Bissell, his 
pastor, and indicated that in his opinion practical 
work in social service movements of a city would make 
the church better understood and better loved. 

Cornelius A. Parker took the floor and said in re- 
lation to the demand for the spectacular: “I stand 


with the Jewish rabbi who said to me this week, ‘If 
all the people of this world lived up to the precepts of 
Jesus Christ’ everything would be settled.”’ 

The Rey. Leslie C. Nichols pointed out that we 
lose churches by ‘‘importing ministers from other de- 
nominations.”” Dr. Cummins took issue with Mr. 
Nichols and told the facts relating to the recent settle- 
ment of a Unitarian minister in a Universalist parish 
in New England, saying that the Unitarian had been 
in our fellowship since 1930 and had a fine record. 
He might have added that the exact opposite of the 
case could be found in the call of Dr. Scott of Peoria, 
Ill., to the Unitarian church of Dayton, Ohio. 

J. Theodore Whitney, president of the State 
Convention, told of the remarkable things done ‘in 
Wakefield by the ‘‘Ratcliff Plan.” “It is called the 
Wakefield Plan,” he said, “‘but it really is the Ratcliff 
plan. It is based on the theory that the minister can- 
not do it all. I am satisfied from my experience in 
Wakefield that the men will work and that adver- 
tising pays.” 

This was the final thought of an important meet- 
ing: ‘‘The laymen will work. Give them a chance.” 

Ja: Vas 


Holiest and Homeliest 


A Christmastide Meditation 
Ernest H. Jeffs 


HE story of the first Christmas is never told in 
theological language. It is a theme for the 
singers of carols, the painters of pictures, the 

writers of poems and idyls. Theology has, indeed, its 
deep things to say about the Incarnation, and it has 
its technical words (if one may use the term) in which 
tosay them. But it leaves the Child in the Manger to 
the carolers and the children and the poets. 

Yet if Christmas means anything at all, it has got 
to be given its due place in our deepest, most system- 
atic thought about Christianity. If it means nothing 
in prose it means nothing in poetry. It is not enough 
to give it a passing glance, however tender and rever- 
ent, and then pass quickly onward, with thought-fur- 
rowed brow, from the Child of Bethlehem to the Man 
of Galilee and Calvary: pass onward, that is to say, 
right out of the Christmas atmosphere of sheer child- 
like happiness and thankfulness. It is not a question 
of the historic truth or otherwise of the details of the 
Nativity story—Star and Shepherds and Stable and 
Angelic Song. It is a question of whether there is 
deep significance or none in the peculiar emotion— 
sentiment, if you will—to which for centuries men have 
been accustomed to surrender themselves on Christ- 
mas eve and Christmas morning. 

Shall we dispose of Christmas by saying that it 
illustrates the instinct of simple and poetic natures to 
surround the beginnings of the Faith with tender 
fancy and reverie? If that is all we have to say about 
the Nativity, I do not think it is worth saying at all. 
I do not care for that type of religiousness which col- 
lects ‘“‘beautiful thoughts’”—flowers plucked from 
the garden of pious meditation. In the field of re- 


ligion only the great central things are worth talking 
and writing about; and as Christmas returns I want 
to know if there is a message and a meaning, satisfying 
our inmost religious need, in this scene of a Mother 
and Child amidst the lowing kine: of a universe 
hushed and kneeling, so to speak, before the homeliest 
of all spectacles—a humble human family. 

I find the meaning of Christmas, and therefore 
the meaning of Christianity, in translating the poetry 
of the Nativity into the plainest prose. If I were to 
paint the scene in the Inn I would place no halo around 
the head of the Holy Child. I would paint him, not in 
the light of Galilee and Calvary, but just as his 
mother saw him in Bethlehem: a Baby in whose eyes 
she saw all the heaven she needed, in whose innocence 
and helplessness she read her whole vocation of service 
and love, the meaning and purpose of her being. That 
is just what every mother feels; and the glory of the 
Nativity lies precisely there. If it be true that in 
some unique way, beyond our defining and expressing, 
God came into the world at the first Christmas, then 
Christmas means that we must look for the holiest in 
the homeliest. It means that heaven is contained in 
a little room. It means that where a child is, with his 
own innocence and his parents’ passionate yearning 
towards his innocence and him, there the meaning of 
life is found. 

Let me put this in still plainer, cooler language. 
I cling to the Christianity of Christmas, the Chris- 
tianity of the Incarnation, because it encourages me to 
dwell upon the divineness of human life and human 
love. It suggests to me that the religious life is not a 
life of awed striving after some superhuman holiness, 
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some mystic spiritual experience, but a life in which 
these homely human faculties and affections of ours 
may be exercised and expressed in the fullest possible 
measure. It brings me near to Eternal God because 
it teaches me that Eternal God is known, and wills that 
He should be known, in a form which I can see and 
understand—the homely, familiar form of human love, 
service and sacrifice. “I am one with you,” says the 
Child of Bethlehem, the Christ of the Incarnation, 
“and the divine is the human. Be one with me, and 
make the human the divine.” 

It was my happy experience once to take the 
bread and wine of communion at the hands of one of 
our modern saints, a Christlike brother of men. 
There flashed across me in that hour the real beauty 
and benediction of the sacramental service. It was 
not, I saw then (or thought I saw), a service in which 
the Presence of God, as we ordinarily think of it, be- 
comes mysteriously and awesomely real to us in some 
unique way. It is a service in which the presence of 
man becomes mysteriously, awesomely, beautifully 
real to us. My heart went out in passionate love, not 
to the Divine Unseen, but to the visible humanity 
around me—there in the quiet chapel, and, beyond 
its walls, in all this troubled, sorrowful world. There 
is the Presence of God—there or nowhere; in the heart 
filled with Christlike yearning for the peace and hap- 
piness of all this human brotherhood. 

And that is precisely what I mean by the spirit 
and emotion of Christmas. This is the feast of hu- 


. manity: the celebration of the coming amongst us of 


the Faith that this race—this homely race, which eats 
and drinks, and gathers itself together in families,and 
longs to laugh and to be happy—is so near and dear 
to God that He does not want it to be anything differ- 
ent from what it is. Better—yes; perfect—yes: but 
not different. Christmas tells us that we may believe 
in ourselves, because Christ was, and is, one of our- 
selves. How better can we keep Christmas than by 
letting the love of our brothers fill our hearts, and by 
dedicating ourselves to all brotherly love and ser- 
vice? 

“But,’’ some reader may object, ‘‘are you not 
tending to the old discredited, self-confident, senti- 
mental humanism, forgetful of the grim proofs in 
these times that humanity needs divine grace and 
power to keep it from suicidal folly, selfishness and 
wickedness?” I do not forget that; I know that the 
Child came in the end to Calvary. But I believe that 
the human sin which brought Christ to Calvary was 
the sin from which the message of Bethlehem, if only 
we would accept it and remember it, would save us all. 
It was, and is, the sin, not of being too human, but of 
not being human enough. It is the sin of being too 
proud to be human: of worshiping greatness and 
power and domination and “glory,” instead of the 
Child of Bethlehem—instead, that is, of cherishing 
simplicity and kindness and innocence and love: the 
truly human things, the only things that make men 
happy, if only they would not be too proud and be- 
dazzled to believe it. 

The great task of the modern Christian is to 
learn (and to teach the great ignorant world) how to 
use the capacities of full-grown manhood—all the 
“glorious gains” of science, thought and art—in the 


- 

service of one little child. We need not get sentimen- 
tal over childhood. When we think truly of childhood 
it is not its littleness and its wide-eyed innocence, as 
of a pretty toy, that we have in mind. It is of the 
child that is to become man or woman that we think; 
and if we are Christians we must believe that it is not 
God’s will that this child should grow up into a world 
of sorrow and sin and discouragement and disillusion- 
ment, whereby its childlike faith in God and man 
shall gradually be clouded and destroyed. What 
“‘soodness,’”’ what spiritual achievement, does God re- 
quire of us beyond this: that we keep a faithful watch 
around the cradle of the child? What are your human 
greatness and grandeur worth—your ambition, your 
glory and your power—your States and Governments 
and Parliaments and Dictatorships—your inventions 
and discoveries and learning—if you cannot keep war 
and poverty and vice away from a little home where 
a child lies sleeping in its mother’s arms? 

That question of humanism! I am not on the 
side of a self-confident, God-neglectful humanism; 
but I am on the side of the theologies which speak 
reverently and not belittlingly of human nature. I 
cannot understand a Christian teaching which adds 
up, so to speak, man’s bad marks and his good marks, 
subtracts the good from the bad, and then shapes its 
presentation of the gospel in terms applicable to a 
human nature that seems almost hopelessly corrupt. 
Human nature may be likened, indeed, to a child who 
needs a father’s help and guidance; but the tremendous 
fact about man is that he has a divine Father and is 
therefore of heavenly lineage, with Christ for his Elder 
Brother. He is of heavenly lineage; and his life be- 
gins, not under a cloud of the divine displeasure, but 
in the sunshine of the divine welcome of all human life. 
I want to see in our modern Christianity a braver, 
brighter, more trustful and more restful faith in man’s 
power, by God’s help, to do that Will of God which— 
in this world which is all we really know of God’s uni- 
verse—can be done through man alone. 

God’s Will can be done through man alone. 
And it can be done to man alone. Why do we waste 
time in carefully balancing and adjusting the claims 
of “spiritual” and “practical’’ religion? What is 
religion but loving, and putting love into practice? 
“Thou shalt love the Lord thy God... . and thy 
neighbor as thyself.” There is no debt to God re- 
maining unpaid when we have paid in full our debt of 
brotherly love to our neighbor. In conduct, as in 
every other aspect of religion, the holiest and the 
homeliest meet and fuse and are one. The kindest 
amongst us is the godliest. The best worker for men 
is the best worshiper of God. O simple, glorious, 
world-redeeming message of Christmas!—that God 
places in our midst the thing that is most precious to 
Him in all the starry universe: a tiny morsel of human 
life: and promises us the heaven of His approving love 
if only we will reverence it as the simple Shepherds 
did, and serve it as the Wise Men did—who followed 
a Star, but turned their eyes downward from that 
unearthly brightness, and looked upon a tiny earth- 
born Child, and hailed him as King, and knelt down 
and poured out their treasures before him—the littlest 
and weakest thing in all the world.—rom The Chris- 
tian World, London. 
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The Childlike Heart 


Robert Lewis Weis 


Neither be ye sorry; for the joy of the Lord is your 

strength. Nehemiah 8 : 10, 

HERE are so many descriptions of pestilence and 
calamity in the Old Testament—of vengeance 
and punishment, of “weeping and wailing and 

gnashing of teeth,” and many other unpleasant scenes 
—that we are inclined to feel that the ancient Hebrews 
found very little occasion for laughter in their lives. 
Surely, the God of the Hebrews was a jealous and an 
exacting Deity and woe be unto those who failed to 
keep His commandments. 

Occasionally we read of pleasanter and sometimes 
even merry occasions in the Old Testament, and as 
Christians living under the dispensation of the New 
Testament we naturally feel more sympathetic toward 
the lighter-hearted Israelites, and we may feel the 
charm of Nehemiah’s words: ‘‘Neither be ye sorry; for 
the joy of the Lord is your strength.”’ 

The Puritans, of course, were quite out of sym- 
pathy with the ritual of the English Church, in spite 
of the great modification in the theological content of 
Anglicanism which had taken place since the separation 
from Rome. They imported their religious ideas 
from Geneva to a large extent, having favored the 
Calvinistic simplicity of worship to the more con- 
servative Lutheranism of Germany. And once they 
were thoroughly impregnated with high Calvinism 
they were naturally almost horrified at the easy- 
going religion which held in the English Church after 
the Restoration. The Restoration seems to have 
made but little impression in New England except a 
stiffening of the Puritans’ intention not to let the State 
Congregational Church feel the effects. 

While we honor our Puritan ancestors for their 
many virtues we have no desire to emulate their harsh 
and bigoted qualities. Their dominion and their re- 
ligion have vanished forever, and we are living in 
another day and generation. We do not need to be 
apprehensive that the religion of fear and bigotry— 
of harsh ecclesiastical restrictions—will ever return. 
‘Our problem is not whether one church or one form of 
religion will prevail against the others, but whether 
religion can maintain its own against the growing 
forces of irreligion; whether the Church can compete 
with atheism; whether Christianity or an out-and-out 
paganism is to be in the ascendancy. None of us has 
to worry about being subject to too much religion; 
our problem is that of too little religion in the world 
today. 

When a people are given too much liberty, there 
is always the danger that a certain percentage will 
turn that liberty into license. When large numbers of 
people lose the fear of the Lord, it follows that many 
of them cease thinking about Him at all. 

We know that to be so, much as we may hate to 
admit it. Our task as religious liberals is to make 
people want to love God and the Church without hold- 
ing the threat of hellfire over them to do it; to be joyful 
in our faith and yet loyal to the Church. It is a 
tremendous problem. 

God wants us to enjoy ourselves; it is not His will 


that we be long-faced, for the true Christian ideal is 
the living of a joyous life. We cannot give our best 
service to mankind in a frame of pessimism and gloom; 
to be truly happy and to be a real influence for good 
we must cultivate a joyful spirit. 

Now a spirit of joy does not mean constantly 
having a good time, or a feverish search for pleasure, 
or evading one’s. responsibilities. We know all too 
many individuals who spend their lives seeking pleas- 
ures of one kind or another and shirking their share 
of the world’s work. Yet in their hearts they are not 
really happy because they lack the quiet content- 
ment which comes only from work well done and a re- 
ligious faith. They lack a sense of proportion. When 
Nehemiah told the people not to grieve at the words of 
the law but to go their way, fortified with the convic- 
tion that their faith in God was their source of strength, 
the knowledge of which would gladden their hearts, 
he was speaking to a religious people, for only those 
who hold their Heavenly Father in deep reverence can 
experience that joy of the Lord. 

If it were sometimes necessary for the Jews to be 
reminded that life after all has its side of happiness, it 
should not be necessary for Christians to be reminded 
of the desirability of being happy, because Chris- 
tianity should be a joyous religion. The earliest Chris- 
tians were apparently a happy people because of their 
unbounded enthusiasm for their new faith and because 
of the universal spirit of brotherhood which prevailed 
among them. And all down the centuries those who 
have had the consolation of the Christian faith have 
had an unfailing source of comfort from within. Mar- 
tyrs could die at the stake with the blessed assurance 
that endless joy awaited them in the world to come; 
the laborer and the slave could look forward to the 
same happiness. Even the Puritans must have taken 
a quiet satisfaction in the knowledge that, according 
to their own light, they were the latter-day chosen 
of the Lord, or at least among the foremost in His 
favor. 

That quiet confidence that God will safeguard us, 
come what may; that ecstatic pleasure which comes 
from singing and praying and worshiping the Lord; 
that undying allegiance to Christ which characterized 
our forebears and gave them a true joy in the Lord, 
should be ours as well. To the Christian of today as 
of centuries ago the joy of the Lord comes from the 
heart of Christ, and those misguided extremists who 
have forsaken Christ entirely can never experience 
the real joy which all holy men have had, whether a 
St. Augustine or a Luther, a James Martineau or a 
John Murray, or a William Laurence Sullivan. All 
spiritually-minded men and women feel strengthened 
when conscious that they have a truly Christian joy, 
which inspires them and fills their hearts with hope 
and courage. If we can praise God in our hearts at 
all times, can sing while we toil, can have an undi- 
minished confidence that God knoweth and doeth 
best while we are stunned by sorrow or disappoint- 
ment, we are in no danger of being overcome. 

I cannot help associating the thought of “joy in 
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the Lord’”’ with the childlike heart which so many 
great and good men have had and which so many 
now have. A simple, sincere manner, no matter 
what one’s rank or intellectual achievements may be, 
coupled with a quiet irrepressible optimism which con- 
tinues in spite of the disillusionments of life, usually 
marks the superior person. That has been my im- 
pression and I think the rule holds largely true. Jesus, 
whose instinctive knowledge of human psychology has 
never been exceeded, put a great truth in a simple 
sentence when he said, “‘Whosoever shall not receive 
the kingdom of God as a little child, he shall in no wise 
enter therein.’”’ Not to be childish but to have the 
unspoiled, unsophisticated, trusting, joyful heart of a 
child. 

I once read a brief description of Sir Walter Scott 
which will illustrate what I mean by the childlike 
heart in one who had joy in the Lord. 

Sir Walter Scott “‘was simply a large-hearted and 
humane man of the world; an out-of-doors man who 
eared for his horses and his dogs a good deal more than 
he cared for the praise of his critics; a lover of life and 
of his kind, who took life generously and heartily; a 
man of instinctive virtue, of genial sanity, of great 


depth and sweetness of disposition, of quiet but au- 
thentic heroism in the hour of trial; one of the truly 
great men of the world, because he was in so much a child, 
and kept the childlike heart of love and simplicity, of 
natural piety and joy, to the last.’’ 

Could there be a better description of an ideal 
Christian than that? Of course, one may fiad such 
rare souls among non-Christians too—the Chinese, the 
Hindus or Jews, for instance. The point is that all 
men who are loyal to Christ should have a true joy in 
the Lord, not by the mere accident of heredity or 
temperament but through religious conviction. 

Those who have confidence in the truths of Christ 


~ and in the message of Christianity will have a fortified 


spirit to help them face their battles in life. They 
will not be stunned when their youthful illusions about 
life are dispelled because their Christian courage and 
their heart of a little child and their faith in ‘“‘the ul- 
timate decency of things’ will see them through. 
Sorrow will but be a discipline, disappointment and 
misfortune but. temporary obstacles rather than per- 
manent setbacks, to those who have the simple faith 
of a little child, to those whose joy of the Lord is their 
strength. 


Interesting Bits from Abroad by the Nofrontier 
News Service 


Inside Vienna 


N observer who has been living in Vienna for 
some time has made a brief but illuminating 
report on the Nazified city to the Nofrontier 

News Service. It appears that: 

1. Soap is scarce. No toilet soap may be pur- 
chased except on the orders of a physician. 

2. No milk is allowed to adults, nor are adults 
permitted to have sugar in coffee or tea in restaurants. 

3. Austrian troops were often in the front lines 
of the campaign against Poland; the casualties were 
heavy. 

4, There is much secret opposition to the regime, 
the opposition coming from such diverse elements as 
Monarchists, Communists and Socialists. 

5. The sufferings of the Jews have been increased 
rather than diminished. Large numbers of them (for 
example, 1,200 in a single group) are being sent away 
to Poland. 


Be Ready with Peace Proposals 


An interesting statement on the war has been 
signed in England by Vera Brittain, John Middleton 
Murry, H. M. Tomlinson, Clive Bell, A. Ruth Fry, 
Gerald Bailey, Enid Charles, Ruth J. Egerton, Hugh 
L’A. Fausset, R. Ruggles Gates, Dorothea Gibb, T. 
Edmund Harvey, D. Caradog Jones, E. B. Verney, 
L. C. Martin, James Avery Joyce, and H. E. Karl 
Jordan, all more or less prominent in literary circles, 
peace work, the business world, and progressive move- 
ments. . 

Declaring that an alternative way to peace, in- 
stead of a long-drawn-out war, is possible, these British 
signatories assert: “Hitler clearly can be deposed only 
from within. To win the support of the German 


people we must show ourselves at least willing to listen 
to terms of peace, from whatever quarter they come. 
If they be unacceptable, we must be ready with coun- 
ter-proposals. These should be generous and con- 
structive, but safeguarded by appropriate conditions. 
To end the present anarchy of rival sovereign states, 
full scope should be given for the free expression of 
national culture within a federal constitution. The 
situation has been radically altered by Russia’s entry 
into Poland. Let us seize this opportunity for doing 
now what we should have done long ago—acknowledge 
the errors of Versailles and make another beginning 
with a newly defined Poland and Czechoslovakia. 
All the governments concerned should agree to call a 
truce and give judicial consideration in conference 
to all these delicate issues.” 


France and Its War Resisters 


Warning its readers to receive all such reports 
with the greatest caution, the Nofrontier News Ser- 
vice in a recent release reported that news, of doubtful 
accuracy but sincere in origin, had been received from 
England to the effect that certain types of absolute 
refusal of war service were punishable in France by 
death. Determined to find the exact facts to support 
or correct its unbelief, N. N. S. has made an investi- 
gation, and can now definitely assert that there is no 


- such thing in France as a death penalty for conscien- 


tious objection. Informed friends of the war resisters 
now in prison do not appear to expect any especially 
harsh treatment of them. 

The chief danger lies in the future. Should there 
be furious and long-drawn-out combat, and should 
the new decree laws giving power to military tribunals 
formerly held by civil courts place war resisters at 
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the mercy of unusually hostile officials, there might be 
a severity not yet manifested. But even war resisters 
themselves, who have long regretted that France does 
not have as liberal provisions for conscientious ob- 
jection as, for example, Great Britain, would be the 
last to wish for exaggerations, in foreign countries, 
of the treatment to which they are subjected. 


Churches against Conscription 

On the initiative of Roman Catholic peace move- 
ments in various countries, a ‘“Week of Prayers for 
Peace” was held in Belgium from November 11 to 18, 
around the day of St. Albert the Great, patron saint 
of the Catholic peace workers. 

In Bruges, St. Peter’s Abbey published a detailed 
program, with the special approval of the local bishop, 
and distributed it widely in six languages among 
priests, monasteries, organizations and laymen all over 
the world. 

The program includes prayers for peace in the 
family, for social peace and justice, and for the unity 
of all Christians. The prayer prepared for November 
17 was for “national and international disarmament 
and the abolition of compulsory military service, ac- 
cording to the recommendations of Pope Benedict 
AV% 


German Churches in ‘‘Protective Custody’”’ 

A pastoral letter from Count von Galen, Roman 
Catholic Bishop of Munster-in-Westphalia, reveals 
that the Nazi government has communicated to the 
church authorities that ‘it is not desirable to speak in 
the churches about the political situation of Germany 
outside its borders, or of the foreign policy of the 
Fatherland.” Practically this means that no allu- 
sion is to be made to the things which are most vitally 
at stake. German Catholics are fighting and dying 
because they have to obey the Nazi state. All the 
rest is none of their business and belongs exclusively 
to Herr Hitler and to the infallible explanations of the 
Propaganda Ministry. 

If one opens some of the religious periodicals that 
have survived the beginning of the war, one is rather 
perplexed about the things he finds. There are ap- 
peals for all kinds of help to the soldiers and the 
évacués; there are stories about the efficacy of prayer 
in the trenches; and similar things. But not once is 
there any mention of the word “Poland,” or ‘‘Bolshe- 
vism” or “France’’ or “Great Britain.” These are 
dead words, put underground from the moment war 
began. 

Most religious periodicals, however, were def- 
initely suppressed last September under the pretext 
that newsprint paper must be kept for more important 
purposes. Speeches by the Pope must not be referred 
to in the German Catholic periodicals. The Nazis 
have also forbidden the publication of articles on the 
Christian attitude to war and peace, and all news 
about religious and ecclesiastical events in enemy 
countries. 

Along the familiar lines of ‘protective custody’’ 
in many a critical situation under totalitarian ideas, a 
large number of churches, both Protestant and Catho- 
lic, have been closed down by the Nazi authorities 
because they are said to be too far away from air raid 
shelters. 


Interesting Items You May Have Missed 

Long before Russia began applying pressure to 
Estonia, a Soviet history textbook of definite Com- 
munist character was circulating freely in the little 
Baltic country, though before this the possession of 
the same volume was an offense punishable by im- 
prisonment. 

That the negotiations between Russia and Ger- 
many which culminated in the recent collaboration 
had their beginning as far back as last May, is the as- 
sertion of Time and Tide, the liberal British weekly. 
This paper declares that the whole series of historic 
conversations began early in May at Ankara ‘“‘be- 
tween Herr von Papen and Vice Commissar Vladimir 
Petrovitch Potemkin, who was then acting as deputy 
to Litvinov. Herr von Papen made the proposals, and 
Potemkin, who was acting without Litvinov’s knowl- 
edge, got his instructions straight from Stalin. One of 
the German conditions was the dismissal of Litvinov, 
which promptly followed.” 

“A map of Heligoland,”’ the fortress which is 
bound to figure in war news, ‘‘dated 1652 shows an 
island of about 1,000 acres, with several villages and 
havens.” According to the London Times, which 
carries the story, ‘today Heligoland is much less than 
200 acres and is rapidly decreasing, as its soft sand- 
stone cliffs, in spite of protective bastions and under- 
pinning, continue to crumble into the sea.”” A writer 
who has familiarized himself with the island through 
long years of study asserts, ‘“‘More than one native told 
me that he expected to see the island disintegrate al- 
together when the new guns speak for the first time.” 

The Duke of Wellington has been cited with ap- 
proval, by those interested in generous and liberal 
war aims on the part of Great Britain, as an inspiring 
example. After the defeat of Napoleon, when those 
who had been clamoring for a “‘knockout blow’”’ were 
succeeded by those demanding “extermination,” 
Wellington declared: ‘The Allies took up arms against 
Bonaparte because it was certain that the world could 
not be at peace as long as he should possess supreme 
power in France, and care must be taken that we do 
not leave the world in the same unfortunate position 
regarding France that it would have been in if Bona- 
parte had continued in power. If the Allies take im- 
portant cessions from France, then there will be no 
genuine peace for the world, no country could disarm. 
We must, on the contrary, consider the operations of 
the war deferred till France shall find a suitable oppor- 
tunity to regain what she has lost. The Allied powers 
have fought, not against France, but against one man 
and his adherents. . . . If the policy of the united 
rulers of Europe is to weaken France, let them do so 
in reality. Let them take from that country its popu- 
lation and resources, as well as a few fortresses. If 
they are not prepared for that decisive measure, they 
must make an arrangement which must suit all parties 
to it, and of which the justice and expediency will be 
so evident that they will tend to put it into execution.” 
Equally is it pointed out that after the Battle of 
Waterloo, Bluecher announced that he was going to 
sack Paris, but Wellington sent a representative 
ahead of the fighting forces and bought the palace of 
Napoleon’s sister—a building which is still the British 
Embassy. 
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BUT CRYING HE MAKES: A Christmas Story 
Vivian T. Pomeroy 


HE Little Jesus was crying in the stable where he 
ih had been born. 

In the Inn close by the Inn Keeper, worn 
out by the day’s labor, was muttering angrily before 
he sank back into deep sleep. For he had been 
awakened by his wife, who said she had heard singing, 
wild and sweet, like voices out of the heavens. Ah! 
he had been angry then; very angry had been the 
Inn Keeper awakened by the silly dream of a foolish 
woman. 

The Mother held the Baby in her arms. ‘‘Why 
dost thou cry, my pretty one?” she whispered, and 
held him closer. 

But Mary Mother knew why the Baby cried. 
The Little Jesus was cold, and there was no warmth 
in the broken stable, and even Father Joseph’s poor 
cloak did not keep out the bitter wind. 

Through the doorway came the Kings. They 
had heard of the Lord of all the World born thus 
strangely in want and cold. They had brought 
presents—jewels and gold and a crown. They spread 
their gifts and they knelt. The Mother smiled; and 
the Kings said in their hearts: “She is Queen of the 
World’s Heart and all the stars of heaven.” 

The Jewels shone; and the Baby’s tears glittered, 
too, like little cold jewels. 


Queen Mary’s crown was gold, 
King Joseph’s crown was red, 
But Jesus’ crown was diamonds 
That lit up al! his bed. 


The Baby reached out his hand to his Mother. 
The jewels and the gold and the crown he did not see. 
Then the Kings rose and went away. 

Through the doorway came some Shepherds. 
One Shepherd brought a lamb. The lamb nosed about 
a little, bleated, lay down by the great ox, and slept. 
Then the Shepherds went away. 

And now the stable was still, except for the whim- 
pering of the Babe. The Father knelt, and wrapped 
his arms round both his Darlings, and would have 
kept them warm. The crown and jewels and gold he 
smiled at, for what use were they to poor folk, who 
would have been suspected of thieving had they 
carried the gifts away? He would have given them 
all—all those treasures— for one sheepskin. 

The great ox and the grey ass shifted in their 
stalls. Poor stupids! Nobody thought of them. What 
could they know of wonders in the stable? 

The ox turned his head. His great mild eyes 
looked on the Child. The ass thrust his long sad face 
towards the Family. 

And then a bright light shone in the Mother’s eyes. 
She rose and took the Baby to the manger, which, 
full of hay for ox and ass, lay under their broad 
mouths. And Mother Mary laid the Little Jesus in 
the manger among the hay; for she feared for his life 
in that bitter night. 

The ox and the ass stood over him. The Father 
looked fearful; but the Mother smiled. She knew her 
Baby was safe. The warmth of the ox and ass spread 
around him. Their breath, warm in the night, swept 
the manger: The Baby stopped crying; the tears 


dried on his cheeks; his hands grew rosy—and he fell 
asleep. And knowing him safe now, the Father and 
then the Mother slept a little also. In all the stable 
only the ox and the ass remained awake and watching. 

When the dawn came, the Mother and Father 
and Child went away; for they had a long, long jour- 
ney before them. 

As they left, they blessed the ox and the ass, who 
had given their humble breath for the Child. And the 
Mother laid her hand lightly upon the beasts of burden 
and said to each: ““The mighty shall be put down from 
their seats; but the lowly, like thee, shall be exalted.’’ 

The Mother and the Father and the Child de- 
parted, all three together. 

It was later that the soldiers tramped into the 
stable. They were under orders to seize the young 
Child; but they found no Child there. Some jewels, 
some gold and a crown lay upon the hay-strewn floor; 
and round them a comic little lamb was frisking. 

In their stalls, silent and lowly, stood those 
creatures of heavy toil—the great ox with mild eyes 
and the simple little grey donkey. They looked such 
poor stupids that none could have guessed they had 
dried the tears of the Lord of all the World. 


* * * 


THE CRIME OF WAR 


No greater calamity can befall a people than to prosper by 
crime. No success can be a compensation for the wound in- 
flicted on a nation’s mind by renouncing Right as its supreme 
Law. Statesmen work in the dark until the Idea of Right towers 
above expediency or wealth. Woe to that people which would 
found its prosperity in wrong! 

War tends to multiply and perpetuate itself without end. 
The successful nation, flushed by victory, pants for new laurels, 
while the humbled nation, irritated by defeat, is impatient to re- 
deem its honor and repair its losses. Nations exhausted by 
mutual injuries burn for each other’s humiliation and ruin. 
They delight to hear that famine, pestilence, want, defeat, are 
desolating a hostile community. The slaughter of thousands of 
fellow-beings, instead of awaking pity, flushes them with de- 
lirious joy, illuminates the city and dissolves the whole country 
in revelry and riot. 

Thus the heart of man is hardened. His worst passions are 
nourished. He renounces the bonds and sympathies of humanity. 
Peace becomes a truce, a feverish repose, a respite to sharpen anew 
the sword and to prepare for future struggles —William Ellery 


Channing. 
* * * 


UNITY 
Horace Westwood 
Iam part of all that is, 
All that is, is part of me; 
For the Many are the One, 
One in All—what mystery! 


Myriad are the forms of life, 
Countless the unnumbered years; 

Myriad are the stars in space, 
Countless are our smiles and tears. 


Gentle beauty of the maid, 
Deepest wisdom of the sage, 
Life unfolding in the seed, 
Thought revealed from age to age. 


God is in the Living Whole, 

Yet the Whole now lives in me. 
I am part of all that is, 

All that is, is part of Thee. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


AN OPEN LETTER TO OUR MINISTERS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

At the Washington Convention I was elected president of 
our Universalist Ministers’ Association. 

I appointed the Rev. Donald B. F. Hoyt of Brattleboro, Vt., 
as our secretary-treasurer to take the place of the Rev. Carl H. 
Olson, who was elected a member of the Board of Trustees of the 
General Convention, and was therefore ineligible to hold office in 
our Ministers’ Association. 

It is with deep personal regret that I have to announce 
that our brilliant editor, the Rev. Max A. Kapp, has laid down 
his editorial pen. We all know what a splendid job he did as our 
mouthpiece. I wrote him a personal letter asking him to con- 
tinue as our editor, but received word that he could not continue 
to serve in that important office. 

The editorial chair is vacant. Who will volunteer to take 
up Kapp’s magic pen and become the editor of Teamwork? 

Here is an opportunity to do constructive work for our 
entire fellowship. 

I'll be glad to hear from many of our brethren in order that 
we may have an opportunity to select the man for the most im- 
portant office in our ministerial fellowship. 

Cornelius Greenway. 

961 Ocean Ave. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 


COMMUNISTS’ RIGHTS AT YALE 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

It is a claim of the Communist Party leaders that, under the 
plea of freedom of speech, they have a right to use meeting places 
in universities for their work of gathering enough men to take 
possession of the United States, its property, that of individuals, 
and of the citizens themselves. In the recent editorial in the 
Leader as to Earl Browder and his being given the use of a hall at 
Yale, the fact that the university and its property are public 
property, donated by the public through many bequests and ap- 
propriations by representatives of taxpayers, seems to be over- 
looked. Yale exists to educate youthful people; not to provide 
facilities to aid men like Earl Browder to get together physical 
force enoughto .... 

It is not logical to claim that Mr. Browder has a right to a 
fair chance in all public halls to secure votes for an idea. Mr. 
Browder is not primarily concerned to secure favorable votes: 
voting is not the main aim of Dictator Stalin and his associates. 
The primary aim of communists, proved by their actions wherever 
they have had support enough to do it . . . . Browder is en- 
gaged in an effort to secure a gang large enough to enable him to 
lead in . . . . It is not a function of any university to aid him to 
secure either conscious or unconscious criminals who will help 
him in his plans. . . . There is no common sense to support the 
action of Yale University in giving such a man the half approval 
of the use of its name and educational plant. 


Owen R. Washburn. 
Guilford, Vt. 


We have had to cut out of this letter the worst sentences 
because if we published them we should feel bound to send a 
marked copy of the paper to Mr. Browder and to advise him to 
sue Mr. Washburn and The Christian Leader. We like lawyers 
and courts, but our time is fully occupied and we should hate to 
be sued. However, a letter like the above helps Communists. 
The Communist Party might well pay for such letters weekly if 
anyone foolish enough to publish them could be found. 

Of course this letter completely misrepresents what we wrote. 
We didn’t hold, do not hold, never have held, that Communists, 
Democrats, Republicans, or Universalists, have a right to any 
hall or university building. We declared that if any group in 
this country wanted to hear a man and he was willing to speak, 


no mob should break up the meeting and no police power be used 
to prevent its being held. We also held, hold, and shall hold, that 
if any Yale forum wants a man and invites him, university au- 
thorities are wise as a rule not to veto the arrangement, and that 
the Yale authorities were wise in this instance. 

The Editor. 


* * 


INTERNATIONAL SUNDAY 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

The Secretariat of the International Association for Free 
Christianity and Religious Freedom sends greetings to the 
churches and requests them wherever possible to observe the 
second Sunday in January, 1940, as International Sunday, as has 
been done in recent years. The Secretariat also asks the minis- 
ters on that Sunday to read in their churches the annual message 
of the president, as follows: 


To All the Churches of the International Fellowship: 

A torch burning in the wind dies down and flares 
again! During forty years our International Asso- 
ciation for Free Christianity and Religious Freedom, in 
spite of the gales which have beaten upon it, has burned 
steadily, a beacon light in many lands to men of good 
will who seek human brotherhood in the faith of Jesus 
Christ, who believe that every soul is infinitely precious 
and that now are we the sons of God. 

The world is in the agony of war. Our hearts are 
stricken. ‘We have a pain in our brother’s side.”” We 
suffer with the millions who are suffering and dying in 
Europe and Asia. What can we do? 

Keep the torch aflare! Never was the light of 
hope more needed to burn away the night. It is fed by 
the faith and hope of the many millions of men be- 
longing to our Association in twenty-three countries. 
Remember that the burning torch is your responsibility. 

On behalf of the International Association, 
Louis C. Cornish, President. 


* * 


ASSAULTS ON LIBERALISM 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

Readers of current reviews can hardly have failed to note 
the increasing number and virulence of the assaults on liberalism 
in this country. Here is no occasion for wonder, since the 
fundamentalist point of view and the liberal spirit are logical 
opposites. 

With our old friend the fundamentalist it is impossible to 
quarrel. He admits freely and firmly that he is in possession 
of All Truth. Enviable fellow! Of course, a slight difficulty 
does arise if he happens to be a Taoist, a Marxist, a Hitlerite, 
or a Stalinist. Truth appears indeed to assume the masques of 
Maya. Herr Hitler somehow does not look like Wotan, Mr. 
Stalin could hardly pose for Zeus Soter kai Niké. 

“Under which king, Bezonian?”’ 

Now the trend of liberalism is precisely that of approved 
modern strategy. It is needless to throw away lives and muni- 
tions on impregnable fortifications. The endless march of mind 
goes around and beyond such places. The planet is strewn with 
the wrecks of castles, cities, and theories that defied all the at- 
tacks of their period. No one today would batter down the 
Great Wall of China or refute the cosmology of Dante and Mil- 
ton. We need not organize hunters for the suppression of the 
saber-toothed tiger; he is extinct. When we are assured of the 
piety and chastity of motive which inspired the racking of here- 
tics or boiling them in oil, we can only hope that it may not now 
be necessary to revive these means of persuasion. If the Ah- 
koond of Swat or the Sultan of Sulu sends us a set of specific 
directions on the proper conduct of the Ladies’ Aid Society we 
can only hope he may not enforce his demands by open war. 
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In our enlightened way we can only pity the Chinese for failing 
to see how earnestly and unselfishly the Japanese are laboring to 
improve them. 

So we may expect more frequent and more violent attacks 
upon the liberal spirit. The authoritarian must extend his 
claims. The dictator can survive only as his power increases. 
He will demand, or his supporters will ask for him, that he be 
exempt from criticism. His title will vary with the language and 
the occasion, but he will be the essential tyrant and his goal 
that of world ruler. His professions of motive will be super- 
latively fine, and his power for mischief beyond human calcu- 
lation. He will find his one opponent in free and untrammeled 
criticism. 

C. B. Cooper. 

Chicago, Ill. 


* * 


THE UNIVERSALIST CHURCH AND THE NEGRO 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

As a layman member of our denomination and incidentally a 
brother of two former Universalist clergymen, and also the father 
of a student minister, one naturally is interested in the demand 
for an up-to-date mission or objective, that will awaken our en- 
thusiasm and put fighting force into the souls of the rank and file 
of our church. 

This needed ‘‘something”’ should fulfill three requirements: 
it must be of the nature of a reform of a profound, unjust evil; it 
must be sufficiently controversial to arouse strong opposition, 
even persecution similar to that of the old days when those of our 
faith were called heretics and children of the Devil; and this re- 
form must be in accord with the fundamental Universalist prin- 
ciple, namely, the brotherhood of humanity. 

We suggest, as fully meeting these requirements, a deter- 
mined, practical assault upon the widespread prejudice and in- 
tolerance on racial and religious grounds throughout our land. 
As applied to our brothers of Negro blood, this ostracism is po- 
litical, economic, and social—and most deplorable. We Univer- 
salists might well take a leading part in this reform; in fact, as 
exponents of brotherhood, we must take this stand or else be 
guilty of rank duplicity and hypocrisy. In that case our Church 
will rot and die, and it will well deserve its fate. 

Oscar Hoyt Perry. 


* * 


OUR EDITORIAL “NOTHING MUCH DOING”’ 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Your editorial ‘““Nothing Much Doing,’ pointing out the 
grim realities of war that lie behind communiqués from military 
headquarters, should help dispel the current idea that the war in 
Europe is ‘“‘phoney”’ just because there is no wholesale slaughter 
on the Western Front. 

While the interest of the American people is fastened upon 
dramatic events on the seven seas and the clashes among dip- 
lomats because of their news value, the disturbance to the every- 
day life of the people over there is overlooked. 

I quote from a personal letter written by a Manchester law- 
yer whose home is in a Derbyshire town in the hills southeast of 
Manchester. ‘In some ways it’s hard to realize we are at war, 
but easy in others. Our daily lives have been affected. In the 
morning we wake up in a darkened room from the curtains put up 
the previous evening to black out all light. Living in the country 
that is no trial to us, but the townsfolk find it very trying getting 
about, and no end of deaths have been caused through it. Ona 
clear night we used to see the glare in the sky of Manchester, 
Sheffield and Buxton, but now all is darkness except for motor- 
car lights considerably dimmed. In the trains the white bulbs 
have been replaced by blue ones which give enough light to see 
traveling companions but insufficient to read by. It will be 
awful traveling to and from town when the dark mornings and 
nights come round. Train service has been considerably reduced, 
giving rise to much complaint. We all have to carry gas-masks 
in"cases everywhere we go, and although it’s not an offense the 


police pull up people without one. Underground air-raid shel- 
ters are indicated by placards and direction signs fastened to 
lamp posts, ete. Apart from the masks, shelters and a few khaki 
uniforms the signs of war are absent. But that is not to say we 
are doing nothing. Behind the doors of public buildings and 
factories plans are being laid, work done, which will eventually 
bring us victory.” 

Each night this man has to do his stint for the A. R. P. ser- 
vice, taking a hilltop post to observe the approach of enemy 
bombers and scouts. Of this work he writes: ‘‘Last night I was 
on duty three hours and tonight I’m on for eight hours at a 
stretch. It may seem long, but fortunately as things are quiet 
we can get some sleep in bunks with blankets. For light we have 
a storm lamp which, ironically enough, was made in Germany. 
Our post is very exposed to the freezing northeast winds; in the 
hope of keeping warm I have ordered a flying suit of special 
cloth, woven, wool lined, also made in Germany.” 

“Tf the U.S. is not going to come in to help France and our- 
selves to put down a tyrant,’ he comments, “‘then they should 
hold their peace and not do all they can to profit by others’ mis- 
fortunes or endeavors to uphold justice and fair play in the world. 
May the U.S. be never in need!!’”’ 

And that is well put. I like the attitude you have taken in 
your editorials on the war. They are on a sound basis because 
they deal with the realities of the situation. You express your 
idealism in condemning war as the “scourge of mankind”’ and in 
saying that ‘““communiqués are needed from the headquarters of 
religion.’”’ Yet that proposition is vulnerable to some extent. 
The Pope has been vigorous in his appeals for peace addressed to 
the heads of the warring nations. But I recall seeing in the roto- 
gravure section of the New York Times a picture of the Holy 
Father decorating Italian army officers for their conduct in the 
bloody conflict that crushed republican Spain. 

Robert F. Needham. 

Arlington, Mass. 


ARCHIVES OF MASSACHUSETTS CHURCHES 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

A recent article by Walter Stuart Kelly in The Christian 
Leader mentioned that the W. P. A. Church Records Survey had 
recently completed an inventory of the archives of the Uni- 
versalist churches in Massachusetts. This is not quite true, as 
our volume of Universalist churches has not yet appeared but is 
scheduled for an early date. Iam calling this to your attention 
because we have already had an inquiry or two regarding the 
volume and a request for it. 

The point Mr. Kelly was making in his article is quite cor- 
rect. As a matter of fact we feel that our book will have some 
quite striking evidence on the question of the decline of Uni- 
versalist churches in Massachusetts. 

Aron S. Gilmartin, 
Supervisor, Historical Records Survey. 
Boston, Mass. 


REMEMBER HOCKING 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Of course I was tremendously interested to see that you had 
used my “Outlook” editorial as the starting thought in last 
week’s Leader. How easily we approach great problems . . . is 
the world a continual flux, both in reality and in experience? 
Or is reality constant, and our experience of it necessarily chang- 
ing? Is there a permanence amid the flux? Do we make the 
world what it is by our thinking about it? Does the world 
fashion our minds by its patterns and dynamisms? Heraclitus 
and his friends discussed and debated this matter, and White- 
head makes us think about them again. Remember Hocking: 
‘“‘We live our way into thinking; we do not think our way into 
living.” 

M. 
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A Witness to the Faith 


Our Knowledge of God. By John 

Baillie. (Scribner. $2.50.) 

It is a noteworthy fact when an out- 
standing thinker writes on a significant 
subject in a thoroughly readable manner. 
When, moreover, he includes competent 
discussion both of classical writers and of 
leading contemporary thinkers along with 
memorable citations from their works, his 
book becomes both profitable and pleasant 
reading. Because Baillie’s latest book is 
basic in approach and rich in illustrative 
material it constitutes a worthy introduc- 
tion to theological thinking which the re- 
viewer may best approach by indicating 
its content rather than undertaking a 
technical critique. 

Man’s most important subject is God. 
Him we know more surely and more di- 
‘rectly than we know ourselves, for ‘““man 
is a being whose center lies not in himself 
but in God.’ However much, therefore, 
many may deny knowing God “with the 
top of their minds,” all must recognize 
Him at ‘the bottom of their hearts.” 
Since ‘‘the witness of all true religion is that 
there is no reality which more directly con- 
fronts us than the reality of God,” it is 
the greatest of all errors to be surer of one- 
self than of God. 

How, then, do we know God? Not by 
reasoning from imperfect human situa- 
tions to the perfection of God’s being. Not 
by inference from the fluttering knowledge 
of man’s immediate awareness and cumu- 
lative interpretations. Not by inference 
from the dusky dimness of man’s brief 
and flickering consciousness. “It is not 
as the result of an inference of any kind, 
whether explicit or implicit, whether la- 
boriously excogitated or swiftly intuited, 
that the knowledge of God’s reality comes 
to us. It comes rather through our direct 
personal encounter with Him in the per- 
son of Jesus Christ, His Son our Lord.” 
“No proof of God’s existence can help us to 
understand our faith in Him. . . .” This, 
then, is the author’s thesis: the relative is 
known in the light of the absolute; from 
the relative there is no way to the absolute 
through which the relative is itself judged. 
It is the famous argument of Plato’s 
Phaedo. It is the defiance of all rational 
empiricism as the basis of knowledge. It 
is the refusal to let the skeptic choose the 
weapons in a duel of arguments where it 
is obvious that if we start with man’s ex- 
perience as the ultimate criterion of truth 
we shall never legitimately attain beyond it 
except in some measure by reason’s hesi- 
tant assertions or by faith’s desperate leap 
to the ideal. 

Now it must not be thought that on this 
account there is no room for strict reason- 
ing or careful inference. Baillie insists on 
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the necessity of such inference but main- 
tains, and with every right, that unless 
there is some element of immediacy in our 
knowledge of God we have no knowledge of 
Him. To know God through His effects 
is not to know Him. Surely prayer as 
communion is impossible apart from our 
conviction that ‘‘closer is He than breath- 
ing, and nearer than hands and feet.” 
There is no appeal to irrationalism, no 
refuge in an arbitrary Revelation. 
is, however, this firmly pulsing emphasis 
that our God is not to be known far off but 
as the very life of our lives, as the ‘‘Ur- 
gent Presence’ which explains the divine 
unrest because of which we are constantly 
dissatisfied with our present attainment. 
This presence may not be known in the 
sense that we know that we know Him, 
for the way we know that we know is 
through the faith we inherit, our own ex- 
perience and the reflection on it, and 
through our service of Him. Baillie in- 
sists, furthermore, that theoretical knowl- 
edge is actually less important than prac- 
tical knowledge. We ought to know both 
God’s “care and claim.” Some know His 
claim and are thus in an unrecognized 
fellowship with Him which is better than 
that of those who know Him intellectually 
and do not answer His summons. With- 
out the service of God there can be no ef- 
fective knowledge of Him. Yet service is 
not enough. To know only His claim is to 
miss knowing Him and the comfort of His 
care. Full fellowship is for those who, 
knowing Him with their mind, have a 
kindled imagination, a new sense of life, 
through the joy of His service. 

Nor is God present in His full glory. 
He seeks us through Christ in a ‘‘mediated 
immediacy.’”’ What God is we see at our 
best in the life and teachings of Jesus. But 
Baillie has no restricted view of God. All 
men know God because they are the chil- 
dren of His creation. He dismisses the 
old idea that revealed religion is one thing 
and natural religion quite another. God is 
constantly revealing Himself through all 
in nature, but what God really is as a per- 
son can best be understood through His 
revelation in other persons, especially in 
him whom we all call Lord and Master. 
Saving knowledge is a special kind of 
knowledge that makes us imaginatively 
assured of God’s presence and issues in- 
evitably in fellowship. Outside of such 
fellowship there is no knowledge of God. 
The fundamental relationship of man, the 
object of his knowledge, is not with a thing, 
not with an it, but with living beings who 
use things as media of fellowship. To be 
aware of this personal relationship to a 
Christ-like God and to make it real in a 
self-transcending fellowship is to be saved. 
Man is indeed made for God and apart 
from Him there is no salvation. Man’s 
very desire to give thanks to someone wit- 
nesses to his direct knowledge of God. 


There > 


A few sentences from Baillie himself con- 
cisely and concretely sum up his findings. 
“There is, then, a self-surrender in which 
our true selves are handed back to us. 
There is an obedience which brings to the 
soul such a sense of release as it can never 
find when itself is its own law. There is 
Another Will whose service is perfect free- 
dom. In la sua volontade @ nostra pace. 
(In His will is our peace-—Dante.) Who- 
ever is aware of this is aware of God, even 
if he is not aware that he is aware of Him.” 

“Our Knowledge of God” is not a tech- 
nical treatise to be argued over, but is 
rather a well illustrated and simply ex- 
pressed witness to the faith. It is another 
sign that even liberal theology is coming 
to deal more with basic affirmations than 
with philosophical problems. It. also 
proves that it is possible to be competent 
philosophically while yet ministering to 
the needs of the average clergyman and 
even of the intelligent and interested lay- 
man. We need many more books like this 
which deal unreservedly and yet with sim- 
plicity and clarity of expression with the 
fundamentals of Christian faith. 

Nels F. S. Ferré. 


* * 


Daily Meditation 


One in Seven. By Margaret Slattery. 
(Harper. $1.25.) 


For some people daily meditation is an 
accepted fact; for others it is becoming a 
new-felt need. We are glad to see an ex- 
pression of this increase in personal 
spiritual thought in the latest of Margaret 
Slattery’s books, this with the odd title, 
“One in Seven.” Miss Slattery again 
demonstrates her own spiritual depth in 
these fifty-two inspirational readings, one 
tor each week in the year. 

Each reading presents the theme of a 
complete lecture, and all are impressive. 
I liked the one about the captive flamingo 
who yearned toward his wild kin but was 
forced to remain submissive to the dic- 
tates of his artificial environment because 
of his clipped wings. It made me ponder 
over the things I do which may be contrary 
to the dictates of my own self, but pleas- 
ing to others. I wonder if my wings are 
being clipped. Some other readings may 
impress you more. If you feel a need of 
meditation, let Margaret Slattery’s ‘One 
in Seven” help you to “Salute thyself! 
See what thy soul doth wear... .” 

Florence W. Simonson. 
* * 


Selections from the Best Literature 


Young Man’s Guide. By L. D. Arnett. 
(Book Exchange, Morgantown, W. Va. 
$.95.) 

Many men have tried to separate from 
the whole of Biblical and philosophical 
literature the best and most outstanding 
portions, in the belief that brevity may 
popularize that which, otherwise, many do 
not read. L. D. Arnett has selected parts 

(Continued on page 1234) 
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Church Schools and Religious Education 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 16 Beacon Street, Boston 


MISS YATES TO BE GENERAL 
FIELD WORKER 


The General Sunday School Association 
has received the resignation of Miss Har- 
riet G. Yates from its staff. This move 
comes in accordance with an agreement 
made between denominational groups, and 
is a step toward realizing the objectives of 
the Forward Together Program proposed 
at the Washington Convention. Miss 
‘Yates, while officially resigning from the 
G.S.S8. A. staff, will continue to serve the 
interests of religious education in her ca- 
pacity as general field worker of the Uni- 
versalist Church. 

The appreciation which the General 
Sunday School Association has for Miss 
‘Yates and her abilities has been shared by 
other Universalist organizations, for she 
has been enthusiastically chosen to in- 
augurate a program of correlated field 
work which aims at the exploration and 
realization of new denominational possi- 
bilities. 

In her labors as field worker for the 
G. S. S. A., she was often called upon to 
counsel with young people’s groups and 
women’s groups. In many places she was 
regarded as an interpreter of the whole 
work of the church, a function which is now 
recognized and made official. 

There is perhaps no other person in our 
fellowship who has such an intimate and 
sympathetic view of our Universalist 
parishes the country over. North and 
south, east and west, she has traveled, 
carrying information, encouragement and 
inspiration, and she is known personally to 
most of our ministers and church workers. 
‘Compelled, by the nature of the needs she 
has found, to face a wide range of parish 
problems, she has been tireless in meeting 
the physical demands which have been put 
upon her. Confronted with baffling and 
often dispiriting circumstances, she has 
maintained the glow and zeal which kindle 
morale in the hearts of others. One of 
her outstanding abilities has been that of 
earrying the concerns and problems of a 
local church in her mind long after the 
field visit was over. Thus she has stood 
by a group of local workers until they 
worked out their salvation. She has been 
eager to keep abreast of new developments 
in her field, and to share new ideas with the 
local churches. 

I know I speak for the board of trustees 
of the G. S. S. A. when I say that we are 
happy in the promotion that has come to 
one of our valued workers, and we rejoice 
that Miss Yates is called to serve the de- 
nomination in a wider field. Our own sense 
of loss is greatly mitigated by the conscious- 
ness that she will continue to serve our 
needs as part of the needs of the church 
we all love. Her ten years on our staff 
have been creative and constructive, and 
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PEACE UPON EARTH 


“Peace upon earth,” down through 
the centuries ringing, 
The song of that first Christmas 
wends its way, 
Through age-long strife its bene- 
diction giving, 
Beckons men onward to a warless 
day. 


“Peace upon earth,” again the light 

is breaking, 

The song of Christmas bids all 
chaos cease, 

It binds men in one universal pur- 
pose 

Nearer the time when ali the world 
cries, ‘‘Peace!”’ 


Aline C. W. Irvine. 
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we know that she carries this same spirit 
into her new duties. 
Max A. Kapp, President of the 
General Sunday School Association. 
* * 


CHRISTMAS CAROLING IN THE 
THIRTEENTH CENTURY 


The first organized carol singing of which 
we have any record took place in a little 
Italian village church at Christmas time 
in the year 1224. It happened that the 
young priest, whose name was Francis 
and whose home was in Assisi, had been 
troubled greatly about the spiritual wel- 
fare of his parishioners. In 1224 the 
church as a whole was deep in theological 
disputes and in discussions of dogmas and 
creeds; yet the simple peasants of Greccio, 
practically none of whom could read or 
write, were interested in the vital facts 
of life and death, of food and shelter, of 
sunshine on their vineyards and happiness 
in their homes, whereas dogmas and theo- 
logical disputes among the bishops were to 
them factors that influenced their lives not 
at all. 

Accordingly, Francis presented the mat- 
ter to the Pope at Rome. Christmas was 
approaching, and Francis, ever the pastor 
with the kind and understanding heart, 
wanted to make the season of the birth of 
Jesus a time for the spiritual growth of his 


people. 
The Pope wanted to know how he could 
do that. What did he propose to do? 


Francis then outlined his plans, and 
such strange and unusual plans they were 
that it is doubtful if anyone but Francis 
himself could have persuaded the Pope to 
allow such a thing. 

After the audience with the Pope, how- 


ever, Francis went back to Greccio and set 
to work on the pageant he had planned. 
He selected and trained the characters. 
From a farmer he borrowed an ox, an ass, 
and a bundle of hay. At the altar of the 
little church he built a manger. And on 
Christmas Eve when the people of the 
village crowded into the church for the 
Christmas Mass, to their amazement they 
witnessed the story of the Nativity in- 
stead. 

It is reported that joy laid hold on the 
worshipers—such joy that they were not 
able to contain it, and they naturally burst 
into singing. What songs they sang we do 
not. know. Certainly among them was 
Gloria in Excelsis, or the Angels’ Hymn, 
for Bishop Clement of the first century and 
Bishop Telesphorus of the second had or- 
dained that this be sung at all Christmas 
services, and even today it remains the 
most natural and the most joyous of all 
Christmas hymns. But so great was the 
joy of the people that they sang all night. 
The rest of the music, we may imagine, 
consisted of spontaneous outbursts and 
such simple songs of adoration of Christ 
and of Mary as the common people had 
heard all their lives —Rebecca Caudill in 
The Pilgrim Highroad. 

a * 


A CHRISTMAS STORY MADE VIVID 


There are many ways of acquainting 
children with facts. For a long time we 
thought that ‘“‘telling’’ them did the trick. 
If only the teacher had enough to say, 
could hold out long enough and keep the 
children quiet—that constituted a good 
church school session. We’re wiser now. 
We’ve discovered that children learn by 
doing, by experience, just as grown-ups do. 

For instance, read the story of St. 
Francis and what was probably the first 
nativity “pageant”’ as it appears in another 
article on this page. That could well have 
been told to junior boys and girls by their 
leader. Instead, the group together worked 
out the following dramatization, chose 
participants, etc. (We are indebted to 
The Elementary Magazine for the dialogue.) 
In this instance, which method of teaching 
do you think would be more effective? 
In which group would the story be re- 
membered longer? To which would it 
have greater meaning? 

St. Francis: As I walked through the 
streets of your village today, I was sorry 
to see that the people have forgotten about 
Jesus. 

Giovanni (surprised): Forgotten about 
Jesus? Did you not see the church where 
the people go regularly to pray and sing? 

St. Francis: It is true that the people go 
to the church. But, Giovanni, they say 
and sing words that mean nothing to them. 
They’re just words because the people do 
not know what Jesus was like. They do 
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not know what sort of loving Father he 
taught us to worship. 

Giovanni (slowly): You are right. You 
and your followers seem to know something 
that makes Jesus part of your everyday 
life. To the rest of us Jesus and God 
are very far away. 

St. Francis: How can we show them that 
Jesus lived his good life here on the earth 
where we are living? How can we show 
them that God is the loving Father Jesus 
told us about? How can we show them 
that we should live in self-forgetting love, 
as Jesus did? How? 

Giovanni: How indeed? 

(The two men pace silently, thinking.) 

St. Francis (thoughtfully): If they real- 
ized that he came into this world a little 
baby, no different from their own babies, 
he might seem more real. 

Giovanni: He might seem more real. 

St. Francis (smiling): I have a plan. 
Will you help me? 

Giovanni: Gladly! 

St. Francis: Tomorrow night is the eve 
of the day we celebrate as Jesus’ birthday. 
It means little here because Jesus seems so 
far away from these people. We must 
make it real. Before tomorrow evening, 
will you build in the church a stable with a 
manger? Will you bring to the church 
oxen, sheep, and a donkey? Come! I will 
show you what I mean! 

(Exeunt Giovanni and St. Francis.) 

Leader (as she points to the Christmas 
créche arranged on table by a committee 
of juniors): And so it happened that when, 
on Christmas Eve in the little Italian town 


of Greccio, the people crowded into their 
little church, they saw the first Christmas 
créche. In the center of the rough stable 
that Giovanni had built lay a baby, the 
prettiest, healthiest, happiest baby that 
St. Francis could find in the whole village. 
Beside the baby knelt a sweet-faced young 
woman, a scarf thrown over her head in the 
style of Mary of long ago. Standing guard 
behind the manger was a tall young man. 
St. Francis had searched the village 
through for one strong enough and kind 


enough to look the part of Joseph. Around .- 


the manger were oxen, sheep, and a donkey. 
A few villagers were proud to recognize 
their own beasts chosen for such an honor. 
Kneeling about the manger were men 
dressed as shepherds. 

While the people gazed in wonder at this 
lovely tableau, St. Francis and his fol- 
lowers broke into jubilant songs of praise. 
And so it was that the first Christmas 
carols were sung about the first Christmas 
eréche. Ever since that day those who 
love Jesus have been singing Christmas 
carols, in celebration of the birth of the 
One who opened our eyes to a new way of 
living—a way filled with brotherhood and 
peace. 

* * 
FOLKS AND FACTS 

Yes, Miss Yerrinton’s article, ‘‘Music in 
the Church School,’’ which appeared in the 
Dee. 9 issue of The Christian Leader, is 
being reprinted in pamphlet form for dis- 
tribution among church school superin- 
tendents and pianists. Copies will be sent 
to all our schools in January. 


Association of Universalist Women 


16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


WORLD DAY OF PRAYER 


According to the custom of many years, 
denominational groups will unite locally 
in a service of prayer on the first Friday 
in Lent, Feb. 9. All around the world on 
this day there is a fellowship of prayer. 
This year the theme is “In quietness and 
in confidence shall be your strength.” 

Program material is now available and 
can be secured by writing to Miss Dorothy 
Thomas, 16 Beacon Street, Boston. 

A Call to Prayer—small flier, free. 

Program—2 cents each. 

Poster (17 x 22)—5 cents each. 

Handbook of concrete suggestions for 
planning and observances—10 cents each. 

* * 


WORLD RELATIONS 


I The Bible in Life 
II Personal Faith and Experience 
III Christian Family Life 
IV Church Life and Outreach 
V Community Issues 
VI Major Social Problems 
We have now come to the seventh and 
final topic in our course in adult religious 
education. Beginning with a general study 
of The Bible in Life as the basis for formu- 


lating a personal religion, we have pro- 
ceeded from the individual outlook through 
the family, the church, and the community, 
to the world outlook, our subject today. 

The Christian outlook envisions a world 
made up of a family of nations living to- 
gether more or less harmoniously, even 
though differing conditions of racial tem- 
peraments create family problems. The 
Christian outlook is that the time will and 
must come when these problems will be 
dealt with as in the majority of Christian 
homes, by conference and compromise. 

But, you ask quite properly, what can 
a small group in religious education do 
about a big matter of this nature? 

There are several things it can do. 

First of all, it can inform itself on vital 
world problems. How often it has been 
said: ‘If only the common people of one 
country could travel to another, misun- 
derstandings would tend to disappear!” 
We make allowances for those we know! 
Only a small proportion of the people of 
one country can visit another. But 
practically everyone can educate himself 
about the life of other lands and their 
problems. Courses of study, then, on how 
people live in the great nations of the 


world: what part religion plays in their 
affairs, what their economic life is, what 
their standard of living is, what they read, 
what they do in the amusement field. 
These are just a few of the directions 
which the studies might take with the pur- 
pose of obtaining a general idea of points 
of view and attitudes as well as of condi- 
tions in other nations. 

The group, having thus informed itself, 
can quicken the interest of persons outside 
its membership, on international relations; 
it can help in the distribution of peace 
literature and books and articles bearing 
on foreign affairs; it can organize panel 
discussions of the foreign policies of the 
United States; it can spread the thought 
that our dealings as a nation with other 
nations are not simply the affairs of some 
august body in Washington, but are the 
concern of every American. i 

The Christian Church is the logical 
means for bringing about the world Chris- 
tian community and for improving world 
relations, because the Christian Church is 
the only body with representation in every 
land. The skeleton of a working world 
organization already exists: it should be 
used to further a united world Christian 
outlook. The local group in religious edu- 
cation can do its part by increasing the 
store of knowledge about our foreign neigh- 
bors. One interesting thing to do is to es- 
tablish communication with similar groups: 
abroad. You’ll find many such groups 
ready to exchange ideas with you; and such 
an interplay of thought will be helpful. 

The ideas developed throughout this 
series on the seven ‘areas of influence” 
have, necessarily, been outlined only. It 
has been our purpose to suggest, rather 
than plan in detail, for any course of this: 
sort must be adapted to local conditions 
and requirements. It is believed, how- 
ever, that if the group undertakes a study 
along these lines new interests will be de- 
veloped and some progress will be made 
toward an intelligent and Christian out- 
look on life today. 

Suggested reading: Esther Strong: ‘The 
Church at the Heart of the World Com- 
munity,’’ International Missionary Coun- 
cil, 230 Park Ave., New York City. Also 
“Headline Books of the Foreign Policy 
Association,’ 8 West 40th St., New York 
City, 35 cents, cloth; 25 cents paper. 


M.S.L. 
* * 
A CHRISTMAS STOCKING FROM 
ILLINOIS 


With a stocking recently received came 
an interesting note from Mrs. Crandall of 
Hoopeston: , 

“I am sending you this stocking for the 
Clara Barton Camp. It is from a class of 
six little girls, called the Christian Flag 
class. They have made some scrapbooks 
and sent an order for Child Life to Rev. 
Mr. Boorn at Friendly House. It is not a 
great deal but we are instilling the thought 
of missionary work in the Sunday school.’* 
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News of Churches and Church People 


Art, Craftsmanship, 


-and Universalism in Auburn, Maine 


Welcoming new members into fellowship 
at the annual Christmas roll call and re- 
ception of members at the Elm Street 
Universalist Church of Auburn, Me., 
Chester Webley, a layman, said: “We wel- 
come you into membership in a church 
which is a unit in a larger organization 
whose objectives are universal. To the 
Universalists of the future we must not 
represent the missing link in their past. 
We must challenge the future with ac- 
complishment. Thus will we repay our 
debt to the past.’”’ These were no empty 
words, for Mr. Webley spoke as a layman 
who is working loyally for his church, and 
they were words spoken for a group of 
laymen who have worked and are working 
quietly, steadily, enthusiastically and most 
effectively for the Universalist church in 
Auburn, Me. 

One of the projects of these Universalist 
laymen is the recently completed repairing 
and redecoration of the Auburn church. 
It is a story that takes one back into the 
spirit of earlier days, when workmen 
builded the temples of religion to the glory 
of God and with craftsmanship inspired by 
a sense of the sacredness of sound work- 
manship. 

This reporter spent Sunday, Dee. 10, 
with the Auburn people. The minister, 
Rev. Weston A. Cate, and his people are so 
busy with their church life that they had 
not thought of reporting their achieve- 
ment to The Christian Leader. So one 
knows that here is a church that will never 
lose its soul in the routine business of 
maintaining a church plant. From the 
church school session at 9.30, through the 
broadcasting period, ““The Voice of Friend- 
ship” speaking from Elm Street Univer- 
salist Church to people all over Maine, 
the later regular morning service and on to 
the evening reception of members and 
communion, the stranger senses a vital 
religious life in this group. 


A Rebuilding Program 


Out of this vitality came the rebuilding 
program that has made the Auburn Uni- 
versalist church a beautiful sanctuary of 
worship. The program started less than a 
year ago when Harry Hayman Cochrane, a 
well-known church decorator and mural 
artist, came into Mr. Cate’s study with 
word that an unknown donor wished to 
finance a project of decorating the interior 
-of the church, including the painting of 
two large murals, one each side of the 
chancel, to be done by Mr. Cochrane. 

The Auburn people joyously accepted the 
-offer of the donor and the work of the artist. 
‘They were not content, however, with 
merely sitting back and accepting. As the 


work of redecorating progressed more and 
more things were seen to be needed. Lay- 
men and laywomen of the church turned to 
and raised money. Laymen in crews of 
from seven to seventeen gave time and 
skill and materials. The result is a church 
plant rebuilt literally from basement to 
roof. The roof was fixed and the furnace 
repaired. By the time Mr. Cochrane’s 
beautiful murals approached completion 
the whole parish was at work painting, 
carpentering and building. From Easter of 
last year until October the work went on. 
Now where once there was a narrow plat- 
form dominated by a pulpit there is a 
broad chancel unified by a beautiful altar 
built as a labor of love from seasoned old 
walnut by David R. Morrell, one of the 
laymen. Mr. Morrell also built the pulpit 
and the lectern that flank the altar. The 
entire decorative scheme of the church was 
done under the supervision of Mr. Coch- 
rane. On the floor was laid a deep maroon 
carpet. The pew cushions were reup- 
holstered in dark red. The woodwork of 
the entire interior was darkened. The 
walls were done in clean buff and the 
decorative borders are in red and blue and 
gold in harmony with the murals. 


A Labor of Love 


As one enters the church he is impressed 
with the perfect color harmony guiding the 
eye to the pictures high on the front wall 
right and left of the chancel. These murals 
are each twelve by fourteen feet in size. 
The left canvas symbolizes the dawn of 
creation, the birth of religion in the human 
mind, and the advent of Divine Law. The 
companion picture portrays the Advent 
of Divine Love. It is impossible for one to 
give adequate verbal description of these 
superb pictures. Mr. Cate has promised to 
send cuts for use in the Leader soon. Suf- 
fice it to say that, even as one who does 
not ordinarily care for murals using human 
figures to symbolize religious truths, this 
reporter was completely won to Mr. 
Cochrane’s work. Perhaps his enthusiasm 
has its roots in the total effect of this re- 
building done by a community of men and 
women as a labor of love. For the Auburn 
project was no mere redecorating scheme. 
The summer’s work resulted not only in a 
beautiful sanctuary, but also in freshly 
painted classrooms for religious education. 
An additional classroom and a small chapel 
were both made possible by wise and skill- 
ful use of what had been waste space under 
the side balconies of the sanctuary. 

It all came about because a quiet un- 
assuming minister and his people had the 
vision and the courage and the persistent 
energy to work tirelessly under the super- 


vision of a competent artist who is himself 
inspired by the truths of religion. As I 
wandered upstairs and down, in little 
rooms and big rooms, in the sanctuary, 
and “‘backstage”’ in the kitchen, I thought 
of what a prophetic poet once said of the 
cathedral builders: 

“Tn the elder days of art 

Builders wrought with greatest care 

Each minute and unseen part, 

For the Gods see everywhere.” 


It is pleasant to report to Universalists 
everywhere that their fellow churchmen of 
Auburn, Me., are in very truth descendants 
of the “elder’’ builders. 


Massachusetts the First State 
Convention Officially to Back 
Four Year Plan 


In a statement just issued from his office 
Dr. Leroy W. Coons, State Superintendent 
of Universalist Churches, claims for Mas- 
sachusetts the honor of being the first 
Universalist state organization officially to 
endorse the General Convention Four 
Year Plan and to set a definite time for 
beginning active co-operation. The execu- 
tive committee of the Massachusetts Con- 
vention at its meeting on Dec. 5 voted 
to request every church in the state to 
join in a two weeks’ campaign on behalf 
of the plan, beginning with the last week 
of February next. District rallies will be 
held in various points throughout the state, 
at which Dr. Robert Cummins and other 
denominational leaders will be the speakers. 
At the close of the period all Universalists 
in the commonwealth will be asked to pre- 
sent their gifts of money toward the sup- 
port of the projects envisioned by the 
Four Year Plan. 


Roxbury Laymen Hold Round Table 
Conference Service 


Instead of the conventional Laymen’s 
Sunday service the laymen of the Roxbury 
Universalist church held a round table 
conference at the morning service, Sun- 
day, Dec. 10. The panel, made up of two 
outside laymen, District Judge Frankland 
W. L. Miles and Robert F. Needham of 
Arlington, and two church members, 
Charles W. Harris, chairman of the 
standing committee, and R. W. Stiles, 
parish clerk, discussed ‘‘This Church 
and This Community.” The control of 
the liquor traffic, the healthy growth of 
churches, and the welfare of youth and 
childhood were among the matters dis- 
cussed. Their findings were: first, that the 
number of places dispensing liquors can be 
reduced only by a strong protest by a 
united clergy at all license hearings; second, 
that the way to fill a church is not to leave 
the minister alone to ring doorbells, but 
to have the whole congregation join with 
their leader in seeking friends and mem- 
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bers; third, that’ programs similar to the 
Boy Scouts, Young People’s Christian 
Unions and couples’ clubs should be backed 
to the limit. In this connection the men 
voiced determination to reorganize and 
back the local Boy Scout troop. 


Clinton Scott to Leave Peoria 
Well-known Universalist Minister 
Accepts Unitarian Pulpit 


Dr. Clinton Lee Scott, for ten years the 
successful minister of the First Universalist 
Church of Peoria, Ill., has resigned to ac- 
cept a call to the First Unitarian Church of 
Dayton, O. Dr. Scott will begin his new 
pastorate on Jan. 1, 1940. 

During his ten years’ residence in Peoria 
Dr. Scott has been active in various civic 
affairs, serving for several years as a board 
member of the Associated Charities—later 
the Family Welfare Association—and as a 
member of the board of the Greater Peoria 
Civie Association. He has served on the 
board of the Goodwill Industries since its 
organization. He has promoted the work 
of a birth control clinic and the Consumers 
Co-operative Association as distinctly new 
social needs. 

Dr. Scott has also served as president of 
the Illinois Universalist Convention and 
as member of its board of trustees. For 
eight years he was a member of the board 
of trustees of the Universalist General 
Convention, and for four years of the 
Western Unitarian Conference. At pres- 
ent he is vice-president of the General 
Sunday School Association of the Univer- 
salist Church, 


New Hampshire Young 
People Active 


The Woodsville young people are already 
making plans for sending a large delegation 
to Ferry Beach next summer and have 
raised for that purpose nearly forty dollars. 

The Young People’s Christian Union of 
Manchester entertained the Portsmouth 
young people Sunday evening, Dec. 10. 

A new organization of young people 
from twenty to forty is being formed in the 
Portsmouth church. The second meeting 
of the group will be held at the home of 


Mrs. Viola Tibbets the day after Christ- 
mas. 


Unique All-Parish Christmas 
Program at Muncie, Ind. 


The Christmas Eve program is the most 
ambitious undertaken by this church. It 
will be a five hour service, beginning at 
seven p. m. and continuing until mid- 
night. The church school program will 
be first, after which William H. Ball will 
show a Christmas picture filmed in the 
Holy Land. This will be followed by a 
Christmas play by the young people. 
There will be a half hour of music and then 
the candlelight service. During the in- 
termissions refreshment will be served. 
Those not having transportation will be 


conveyed to their homes after the last ser- 
vice. Edward Olsen, a science teacher in 
the Blain high school, is the new church 
school superintendent. He has made a 
fine start. 


Two New Young People’s Societies 


Two Massachusetts churches, both min- 
istered to by Tufts student pastors, have 
recently announced the formation of new 
Young People’s Christian Unions. These 
are East Boston under the leadership of O 
Herbert McKenney, 
under the leadership of Robert Dick. 


Massachusetts Relief 
Fund Offerings 


The bylaws of the Massachusetts Con- 
vention make it mandatory upon each 
minister and licentiate that he contribute 
each year the sum of one dollar to the 
Ministerial Relief Fund of the state. These 
contributions are asked for in November. 
Of the 112 ministers from whom such con- 
tribution is expected seventy-two have 
paid. There are forty yet to report. Of 
those who have sent in their contributions, 
one| gave $2 and one, as is his custom, 
gave $5. Of eleven licentiates, four have 
paid. We have four men not in fellowship 
who are serving in churches which are in 
their constituency altogether or partly 
Universalist. One of these has sent in his 
contribution. 

The churches, too, are asked upon one 
Sunday to receive an offering for the Relief 
Fund. The date for this has been for 
years on All Souls Sunday, but last year 
the State Convention gave over its All 
Souls Sunday to the appeal of the General 
Convention for International Church Ex- 
tension. In consequence no offering last 
year was received from the churches for 
the Relief Fund. This year the Conven- 
tion set the date of Dec. 3 for such gifts. 
These offerings are coming in cheeringly 
from all parts of the state. 


Honor Arthur M. Soule, 
Twenty-five Years in the 
Ministry 

On Sunday evening, Dec. 10, the Marl- 
boro (Mass.) Universalist church had a 
special service in recognition of the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of Mr. Soule’s entry into 
the ministry. Mr. Soule’s first pastorates 
were in Maine, at Gray, New Gloucester 
and Kingfield. Previous to this he was 
connected with the Portland Press of 
Portland, Me., working up from reporter 
to the editor’s chair. In Rhode Island 
Mr. Soule had a pastorate of thirteen years 
in Harrisville, before coming to Massa- 
chusetts. : 

At the anniversary service there was 
present a group of twenty-eight former 
parishioners from Harrisville. Dr. Thomas 
H. Saunders, present pastor at Harrisville, 
and Mrs. Saunders, accompanied this large 
delegation. These friends brought along 


and Framingham - 


a generous gift in money which was pre- 
sented to Mr. and Mrs. Soule. 

Pastors of the several local churches in 
Marlboro took part in the program. Rey. 
Edward A, Bullock, minister of the Baptist 
church, read the scripture lesson. Prayer 
was offered by Rev. John Cummings, pastor 
of. the Congregational church, and an 
address of greeting from the ministerial 
association was brought by Rev. David 
W. Norton, rector of the Episcopal church. 
Rev. and Mrs. John M. Foglesong from 
the neighboring town of Wayland were 
present in the congregation. 

Dr. Robert Cummins, Universalist Gen» 
eral Superintendent, gave the anniversary 
sermon, which was a strong appeal in be- 
half of a genuinely liberal religion for these 
days of uncertainty and general disturb- 
ance. Dr. Coons, Massachusetts Superin- 
tendent, who has known Mr. Soule through 
his entire ministry, who officiated at the 
marriage of Mr. and Mrs. Soule, and who 
has been a frequent visitor and preacher at 
the Marlboro church, brought the greetings 
of the ministers and churches of the state 
and paid a hearty tribute to Mr. Soule for 
his faithful and earnest type of service. 


Gibbons Begins Pastorate 
at Lawrence 


Rev. Brainard F, Gibbons began his 
work as pastor of the Church of the Good 
Shepherd, Lawrence, Mass., on the first of 
December. The standing committee and 
officers of the society met with the pastor 
on Wednesday, Dec. 6, for a discussion on 
plans for the welfare of the church. There 
was not only large interest shown but real 
enthusiasm. The best feature of the meet- 
ing, perhaps, was the decision to hold 
through the rest of the year a similar meet- 
ing on each alternate month. At the joint 
meeting of the Church Union and the 
Mission Circle the same loyal and enthu- 
siastic spirit was shown. 


Tufts Alumni Meet 
Hear Priestley on Religion in Europe 


The regular fall meeting of the Tufts 
College School of Religion Alumni Asso- 
ciation was held at the college on Monday, 
Dee. 11. President Donald B. F. Hoyt 
presided, and at the morning session intro- 
duced Rev. Gerard Priestley, minister of 
the Church of the Divine Paternity, New 
York City. Mr. Priestley, a native of 
England, spoke’ on ‘Religion in Europe.’” 
He emphasized the belief that behind the 
headlines of the war a struggle of religious 
idealism is taking place, and he pointed 
out the dangers to our Christian concep- 
tions of life. A lively discussion followed, 
with comments from several members. 

The group then attended College Chapel, 
at which the address was given by Dr. 
Robert Cummins, General Superintendent 
of the Universalist Church. 

The meeting then adjourned for a lunch- 
eon given by Dean and Mrs. Skinner to the 
members of the association. At the table 
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Seen 


there were reports and discussions about 
the school. 

The following men attended: L. W. 
Abbott, E. A. Ayer, E. A. Cahill, T. De 
Luca, C. H. Emmons, H. E. Gale, R. B. 
Gibbs, A. Graham, D. B. Hoyt, D. Lo- 
throp, E. T. Marble, J. Mark, T. Mark, 
F, A. Mooney, A. W. Olsen, J. Parkhurst, 
T. Pullman, R. M. Rice, G. Riley, C. G. 
Robbins, D. Robbins, W. W. Rose, E. 
Schwenk, C. A. Seaward, R. Steven, G. A. 
Thompson, G. H. Wood, H. Westwood. 
Guests were Dr. Robert Cummins, Rev. 
Gerard Priestley. Members of the faculty 
of the School of Religion, Dr. McCollester, 
Dr. Brotherston, Dr. Auer, Dr. Ratcliff, 
Professor Cole, Dr. Wolfe, Dr. Wyatt, and 
Dr. and Mrs. Skinner. 


' Ben Smith Works for His Pension 


Bernard N. Smith of Lockport, N. Y., 
is a Universalist layman and has been for 
many years treasurer of the Lockport 
church. Mr. Smith is also Lockport’s first 
plumbing inspector. According to the 
Buffalo Evening News he holds the dis- 
tinction of being the only man in the world 
who works for his pension. Until his re- 
tirement in 1934 Mr. Smith was on the 
Lockport payroll for forty years. Since 
he surrendered his keys to his successor 
and went on the pension list he has ap- 
peared at the city hall every working day 
and continues to work for the city for no 
other pay than his pension. He writes 
permits, answers the telephone and does 
any other jobs that need doing. 


Who’s Who 


Ernest H. Jeffs is editor of The Christian 
World, London, England. 

Rev. Robert Lewis Weis is minister of 
the Universalist church in North Hatley, 
Que. 

Dr. Vivian T. Pomeroy is minister of 
the Unitarian church in Milton, Mass. 


Boston Christmas Party 


Dr. and Mrs. Robert Cummins gave a 
Christmas luncheon to the workers at 
Universalist Headquarters at 1 p. m. 
Dec. 16. It was served in a private room 
at The Eliot, Commonwealth and Massa- 
chusetts Ave., Boston. All Universalist 
organizations and departments at 16 
Beacon St. and 176 Newbury St. were rep- 
resented except the Massachusetts State 
Convention, whose representatives could 
not come. Two or three others were de- 
tained by other engagements, but twenty- 
six persons sat down to lunch together. 
It was a jolly affair, where every guest re- 
ceived a present which he had to open be- 
fore the company and then read a poem 
that came with it. Among those present 
were the wives of several of the men. The 
luncheon itself was most delicious. At the 
end, Dr. Cummins made a delightful little 
address of Christmas greeting and Dr. 
van Schaick responded for the company. 

As a concrete illustration of the unity 


among Universalists so much emphasized 
just now in the Four Yeer Plan, it was 
impressive. 

As a friendly get-together it was a great 
success. 


News from Vermont and Quebec 


Andover.—The church circulating library 
is making much of Kirby Page’s “(How to 
Keep America Out of War.” Rev. H. A. 
Farrar has been elected chaplain of Indus- 
trial Grange. 

Barre.—At a quarterly parish supper the 
treasurer, Stanley Tassie, reported that 
the finances were in good condition even 
though the painting of the exterior of the 
church cost over a thousand dollars. The 
Ladies’ Union was awarded first prize in 
the annual Christmas parade of the city. 
The Barre Community Players was or- 
ganized Nov. 26 for the study and pres- 
entation of plays, with Rev. L. G. Wil- 
liams as director. Mrs. Williams has been 
chosen one of the two joint chairmen of 
the Barre Girl Scouts. Mr. Williams spoke 
at a fathers’ and sons’ banquet in Waits- 
field, ata W. P. A. meeting in Middlebury 
and at Goddard College. Ex-Mayor John 
A. Gordon, town manager, spoke at Bur- 
lington. He lost his law library in the big 
fire of Nov. 25. Mrs. J. Ward Carver 
spoke to the Montpelier Woman’s Club. 
Homer Chandler Ladd, president of the 
F. D. Ladd Co., and treasurer of the Whole- 
sale Barre Grocery, died Aug. 14, 1939. 
He was born at Sharon Feb. 20, 1874, son 
of Chandler and Caroline (Day) Ladd. 
He was a director of the City Hospital and 
of the State Chamber of Commerce, of the 
Barre and Chelsea and Montpelier and 
Wells River Railroads, past chancellor of 
the K. of P., past president of the Rotary 
Club, active leader in Masonic Lodge, 
promoter of the Barre-Montpelier Airport, 
past president of the Vermont Grocers’ 
Association, president of the board of the 
trustees of the Universalist church, former 
president of the Vermont and Quebec 
Convention. He will be greatly missed in 
many circles. 

Bellows Falls—Rev. George B. Owen, 
from the Bay State Congregational Church 
circles, has taken up the ministry of the 
United Church. He is a young man witha 
fine vision and a good record of service. 
Rey. E. H. Stevens has preached many 
Sundays here. 

Bethel—Rev. W. C. Harvey was re- 
cently host to the White River Valley 
Ministers’ Association. He was at the head 
of the Red Cross roll call and directed a 
play for the senior class of the high school. 
Mr. and Mrs. Harvey are both active in 
the Scouts. Miss Irene Cushing spoke to 
the Woman’s Club, Dec. 11, on “The 
People and Customs of Modern Greece.”’ 

Brattleboro—All Souls Church joined 
with societies in town to remember the poor 
and needy at Thanksgiving. Rev. D. B.F. 
Hoyt has spoken to both the Women’s 
Mission Circle and the Freme Circle Al- 


liance, and had charge of the program of 
the Lions Club, Nov. 28, when there was 
a round table discussion of ‘‘Neutrality.” 
Dr. Grace W. Burnett, vice-president, had 
charge of the recent meeting here of the 
reorganized Vermont Humane Society. 
Dr. Charles Francis Potter, of New York, 
spoke at the Third Annual Book Fair 
held here. 

Burlington.—Rev. S. E. Myers was a 
recent speaker at chapel in the University 
of Vermont, before the Middlebury Branch 
of the American Association of University 
Women, to the dormitory men of the Com- 
munity ‘‘Y,” to the People’s Forum at 
Johnson and to the Older Boys’ Confer- 
ence, and gave the prayer at the opening 
of the county court and at the general as- 
sembly in Memorial Auditorium. A local 
unity of the Fellowship for Social Justice 
has been organized, and at the forum of 
Dec. 3 James L. Kelley, Warren, writer for 
the Boston Globe, and City Grand Juror 
Richard H. Cowles discussed “The Pin- 
ball Game.” Recently a symposium on 
juvenile delinquency was participated in by 
Judge Aaron H. Grout, Holgar C. Petersen 
and Robert G. Smith, deputy probation of 
ficer. Twelve new church members have 
been received since summer. Donald E. 
Crossman has spoken at South Shaftsbury 
and Middlebury, and Laurence W. Dean, 
scoutmaster of Troop I at the church, 
was active in the program of the Long 
Trail Council meetings. 

Derby Line.—Rev. Eugene L. Conklin 
recently spoke at the Centenary Church, 
Stanstead, Que. There was a large at- 
tendance at the church on Education Sun- 
day, when Alward Fuller, Miss Sinclair, 
principal of the graded school, and Mrs. 
Clifford assisted in the service by speaking, 
and there was music by a students’ chorus 
and by the church choir. The subject of 
Mr. Conklin’s sermon on Dec. 10 was 
“Does Democracy Need Religion?” 

East Montpelier —After a busy summer 
under the leadership of Rev. Stanley 
Rawson, the parish accepted the offer of 
Rey. Gerald R. FitzPatrick to continue 
Sunday services through September and 
October as interim minister and his meet- 
ings were so successful that the people were 
encouraged to plan for a longer season the 
coming year. Representative Carroll L. 
Coburn has been named to the State 
Commission to Investigate the Merit Sys- 
tem for State Employees, the report to be 
made in 1941. Naum Herbert Kelton died 
at Heaton Hospital, Montpelier, Nov. 9. 
He was born here May 2, 1890, son of Her- 
bert and Mary (Wheeler) Kelton, and was 
a graduate of Goddard Seminary 1909. 

Felchville—Rev. F. H. Miller, Rev. P. J. 
McInnes, Dr. H. L. Canfield and Dr. 
W. M. Forkell have been the recent 
preachers here. Former State Senator 
Clarence E. Cleveland has been appointed 
executive secretary of the Vermont State 
Railroad Association. 


Hartland—Reports come of an increas- 
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ing attendance of young people at the 
regular church services here. Dr. W. M. 
Forkell spoke at a community meeting in 
Randolph Center. Rev. and Mrs. G. H. 
Coffin of Ascutneyville recently occupied 
the pulpit when Dr. Forkell preached at 
the Congregational church in Springfield. 
Miss Lyrace Flower, one of the Four Cor- 
ners Girls, directed the play for the junior 
class of Beeman Academy in New Haven, 
Dec. 15. 

Huntingville, Que—The young people 
have formed a choir for the church services. 
Mrs. G. H. Armstrong took part in the 
meeting of the Girl Guides of the Sher- 
brooke district and new members have been 
enrolled here. 

Montpelier—Rev. Gerald R. FitzPat- 
rick preached on “‘Purging a Personality,” 
Dec. 3, and had the sermon at the union 
Thanksgiving service. Dr. R. S. Pit- 
kin and Dorman B. E. Kent spoke at the 
seventy-fifth anniversary of the church 
Dec. 13. It was brought out that when the 
church began no active Universalist society 
was in existence and there had been none 
such for fifteen years, and that all favored 
the present name of “Church of the Mes- 
siah” and the inclusion of not only Uni- 
tarians but also Universalists and Spirit- 
ualists. Mrs. FitzPatrick was the leader 
of the Y. P. R. U. Dec. 10, and Mr. Fitz- 
Patrick has served as one of the Red Cross 
committee. Superintendent of Schools 
W. A. Kincaid is chairman of the capital 
district committee of the Long Trail Coun- 
cil of Boy Scouts. He spoke at the meet- 
ing of the Adult Education Association 
Novy. 20 on “What Is Ahead for America 
in the War?” He and Mrs. J. W. Blakeley 
and Principal Arthur I. Martin are on the 
committees of the Interchurch Council. 


Morrisville-——Among the speakers at the 
installation of Rey. Milton Ernest Muder, 
Dec. 10, were Dr. R. S. Pitkin and Rey. 
G. R. FitzPatrick. The scripture was by 
Rev. Frederick Burge of the Episcopal 
church, the prayer by Rev. R. W. Hurlburt 
of Stowe, and the welcome by Dr. Bailey 
G. Lipsky of the Methodist church. Earl 
Morrill, chairman of the board of trustees, 
led in the act of installation. Among 
recent speakers in the church have been 
Drs. W. J. Coates, R. S. Pitkin and H. L. 
Canfield, Senator A. H. Heininger, Rep- 
resentative C. L. Coburn, State Super- 
visor Ralph E, Noble and Rey. I. A. Ran- 
ney. Prof. A. W. Peach spoke to the 
Lamoille Valley Teachers’ Association 
here. 


Northfield —Mrs. G. H. Howes was re- 
cently hostess to the Ladies’ Reading 
Circle, of which Mrs. C. P. McKnight is 
secretary. Maj. Chas. N. Barber has 
been named state chairman of the In- 
fantile Paralysis Campaign. Dean A. EF. 
Winslow spoke to the chapter of the 
American Society of Civil Engineers. Mrs. 
Winslow is in charge of the Christmas pro- 
gram of the D. A. R. The Thanksgiving 
service was in this church. 


North Hatley, Que—Rev. R. L. Weis 
and Mayor Ashley Jackson were guests of 
the newly organized branch of the Cana- 
dian Legion. Mrs. Weis is improving from 
her illness. 

North Montpelier —Dr. W. J. Coates was 
re-elected president of the League of Ver- 
mont Writers. He gave readings at the 
Scribblers’ Club in Montpelier. He of- 
ficiated at the funeral, Nov. 22, of George 
L. Pray, who died Noy. 18. Mr. Pray was 
born at Calais, Dec. 21, 1862, son of 
Ephraim and Sarah (LeBarron) Pray. 
He had been postmaster and was promi- 
nent in Masonic and other circles. 

Plainfield—aAn outstanding event will 
be the Laymen’s Institute held at God- 
dard College, Jan. 12 to 14. President 
Pitkin has spoken at the high school of 
Wallingford, the forum of Vergennes, 
the Older Boys’ Conference at Burlington 
and the New England Junior College 
Council in Poultney. Prof. Rolf Jacob 
has spoken at Montpelier, Vergennes and 
Newport. 

Rochester.—Rev. William E. Mack came 
from Swanton Nov. 1 to begin ministry 
here. Dr. R. S. Pitkin spoke in the pulpit 
Oct. 26. The Every Member Canvass was 
held Dec. 10. 

Rutland——Rev. R. M. Scott preached 
on “John Murray” Dee. 3, and gave the 
sermon at the union Thanksgiving service 
at the Advent Christian church, Nov. 30. 
Robert F. Needham spoke on Ferry Beach 
Nov. 29. Mr. Scott spoke at County 
Christian Endeavor Dec. 10. Miss Eva J. 
Stickney spoke at Andover and Union 
Veterans meeting here. 

St. Johnsbury—The union Thanksgiving 
service was held at this church, also a 
meeting of the Caledonia Ministers’ As- 
sociation, when Rey. T. W. Horsfield was 
one of the speakers. Prof. A. W. Peach 
and State Librarian Harrison J. Conant 
of Montpelier spoke at the Vermont Li- 
brary Association meeting and Professor 
Peach also at the Congregational church. 

South Strafford—The one hundredth 
anniversary of the birth of Col. Curtis S. 
Barrett, local benefactor, was observed 
with a special service, and among the 
speakers were Prof. Carl V. Woodbury and 
Rev. George Malcolm Graham. 

Springfield Rev. F. H. Miller presided 
at the afternoon of the State Red Cross 
Association in Randolph, and was chair- 
man of the local roll call. He gave the 
prayer at the union Thanksgiving service 
in Calvary Baptist Church, Nov. 26. He 
was the active spirit in organizing and 
carrying on the Community Forum—which 
has already discussed ‘‘Can America Keep 
Out of the War?” and “Is America 
Awake?”—meeting at the Community 
House. Unity Fellowship entertained the 
Rutland Y. P. C. U.. The director of the 
church choir is also director of the com- 
munity chorus, Paul Bohne. F. Fred 
Simanton is the new vice commander of 
the local American Legion, and Mrs, 


Simanton, vice-chairman of the national 
music committee, was chosen national 
committeeman from Vermont. 

White River Junction—Dr. W. M. For- 
kell has held services here through Novem- 
ber and December on Sunday afternoons 
and the choir of his Hartland church has 
assisted. 


OUR LIBRARY DESK 
(Continued from page 1228) 
of the Old and New Testaments and some 
of the writings of Socrates, Seneca, Epic- 


“tetus and Marcus Aurelius, which he ar- 


ranges in a “Young Man’s Guide.” He 
asks the reader to read these “thoughts 
about the relation of God to man” at least 
once a year. His personal comments are 
few and, of course, he does not exhaust 
his sources of their gems of wisdom. We 
are more familiar with his Biblical selec- 
tions than his philosophical ones, which are 
rather good. If you cannot or will not read 
the complete sources, I suppose such a di- 
gest as ““Young Man’s Guide”’ serves a good 
purpose. 
Florence W. Simonson. 


Personals 


Rev. Emerson Hugh Lalone, D. D., 
preached in the Unitarian church of Hyde 
Park, Mass., Dec. 17, in the morning, and 
spoke at All Souls Church, Braintree, in 
the evening. 

Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Pollitt of Beacon 
Church, Brookline, Mass., will observe 
their golden wedding anniversary on Christ- 
mas Day at their home in East Middle- 
boro. Illness in the family prevents any 
special celebration. 

President and Mrs. Laurens H. Seelye 
of St. Lawrence University have announced 
the engagement of their daughter, Miss 
Dorothea Chambers Seelye, to Edward F. 
Ryan of Washington, D. C., son of Mrs. 
Willis T. Ryan of the St. Lawrence Uni- 
versity staff. 

Rey. Elmer D. Colcord of Mount Ver- 
non, N. Y., has accepted a call to the his- 
toric old Universalist parish in Province- 
town, Mass. Mr. Colcord will begin his 
new pastorate in January, 1940. 


Rey. Edwin L. Noble of Dover, N. H., 
is ill in the Elliot Hospital in Manchester. 
Dr. Arthur A. Blair, State Superintendent, 
and Rev. Oluf Tandberg are supplying 
Mr. Noble’s pulpit. 

A parish reception to Rev. and Mrs. 
Tracy M. Pullman will be held in the 
church in Salem, Mass., at eight p. m., on 
Thursday, Dec. 28. 

Philip Giles, who has been serving as 
student pastor at Southbridge, Mass., has 
been engaged for the remainder of the 
church year to next July. Mr. Giles’ first 
agreement was for the present calendar 
year. 

Rev. Frederick R. Griffin, D. D., of 
Philadelphia, Pa., is facing great sorrow 
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in the loss cf his wife. Mrs. Griffin died 
early in December. Dr. Griffin, pastor of 
the First Unitarian Church of Philadelphia, 
has been in our fellowship for almost forty 
years. 


Mrs. Solon Palmer, mother of Louis 
Annin Ames, president of the General 
Convention, died at her son’s home in 
Essex Fells, N. J., Dec. 16, in her 104th 
year. Funeral services were held at the 
Church of the Divine Paternity, New York 
City, Dec. 19, at four p. m. .A sketch of 
her life will be published next week. 


W.L. Perham, long a trustee of the Uni- 
versalist National Memorial Church, was 
struck by an automobile while crossing 
the street Dec. 16, and had his right leg 
and left arm broken and suffered a scalp 
wound, 


From Here and There 


In ‘the Cambridge (Mass.) church a 
week-day school of religion has been 
started with an enrollment of thirty chil- 
dren. The regular church school has re- 
cently added twelve new pupils. 


North Orange (Mass.) has a growing 
church school], under excellent manage- 
ment. Sixty members are regularly en- 
rolled in the present season. 


Obituary 


Eben Prescott 


After months of illness Eben Prescott, former 
president of the Ferry Beach Park Association, died 
at his home in Braintree, Mass., Dec. 11. 

Dr. Gustave H. Leining officiated at the funeral 
service Dec. 13 at All Souls Universalist-Unitarian 
Church, Braintree, of which Mr. Prescott had been 
one of the founders. Burial was in Blue Hills Ceme- 
tery, Braintree. 

A descendant of Colonel William Prescott, Revo- 
lutionary patriot who won fame at the battle of 
Bunker Hill, Mr. Prescott was born in Quincy, Mass., 
Aug. 6, 1867, the son of George W. 2nd Abbie (Fisher) 
Prescott. 

Mr. Prescott’s father was publisher of The Quincy 
Patriot, which as The Patriot-Ledger is still owned 
and edited by the family. For twenty years Mr. 
Prescott edited The Braintree Observer and for the 
past two decades has conducted a job printing busi- 
ness as proprietor of the Granite City Print in Quincy. 

In 1893 Mr. Prescott married Helen Arnold of 
Braintree, and they began housekeeping in the home 
which he had built on Middle Street, Braintree. 

He was a charter member of the Cochaot Club and 
also of the Quincy Rotary Club, of which he never 
missed a meeting during fifteen years. For thirty- 
four years he was a member of Puritan Lodge of Odd 
Fellows. 

An outstanding Universalist layman, Mr. Prescott 
gave consecrated service to the broad concerns of the 
church. Apart from his local church he was active in 
the Old Colony Association and attended a great 
many state and biennial conventions, together with 
his wife. In 1929 he was elected president of the 
Ferry Beach Park Association, devoted much time 
to its affairs, and despite a heavy debt and tax burden 
led it successfully during the most difficult years of 
the depression, serving until 1935. During that time 
he bought a cottage near the Park and maintained a 
lively interest in Ferry Beach. Last summer Mr. 
Prescott and Dr. George W. Penniman, a summer- 
time neighbor, were guests at a joint birthday cele- 
bration at the Quillen. Both Mr. and Mrs. Prescott 
became life members of the Association. His elder 
daughter, Mrs. Louise Inman, is a director. He was 
for a time on the board of directors of the Universalist 


oe 


Publishing House and a member of the Universalist 
Club of Boston. 

Up to his last hours Mr. Prescott maintained his 
sense of humor and attended to his private concerns 
with clearheaded Yankee thoroughness. As a citi- 
zen, a churchman, a father, his life was exemplary. 

He is survived by his wife, two sisters, Miss Etta 
Marsh Prescott and Mrs. Alice P. Low, both of 
Quincy, a son, George Arnold Prescott of South 
Braintree, two daughters, Mrs. Louis Inman of Fox- 
boro, Mass., and Mrs. Eleanor Huckman of St. Louis, 
Mo., and four grandchildren. 


Notices 


OHIO COMMITTEE OF FELLOWSHIP 


The license of Rev. Howard G. Matson having 
expired Oct. 28, 1939, his name is accordingly taken 
from the list of ministers in fellowship. 

Harmon M. Gehr, Secretary. 
eae 


CENTRAL COMMITTEE OF FELLOWSHIP 


Accepted the transfer of Rev. Leonard C. Prater 
from North Carolina, he having removed to Missis- 
sippi, which is under the jurisdiction of the Univer- 
salist General Convention. 

John M. Ratcliff, Secretary. 
* x 
NEW JERSEY COMMITTEE OF FELLOWSHIP 


Letters of transfer issued to Rev. Henry R. Rose» 
D. D., to Maine, and to Rev. Milton E. Muder to 
Vermont. 

Roger F’. Etz, Chairman. 
* = 


KING’S CHAPEL WEEK-DAY SERVICES 


Dec. 26-29, Rev. Vivian T. Pomeroy, D. D., First 
Parish, Milton. 
Tot” 
MASSACHUSETTS COMMITTEE OF 
FELLOWSHIP 


The Committee of Fellowship of the Massachusetts 
Universalist Convention will convene at 16 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass., on Tuesday, Dec. 26, 1939, at 


Universalist Visitors to St. Petersburg, Fla., 
will find the 


[Poinciana Hpartments 
260-15th Ave., 1A. E. 


worthy of patronage 
Steam Heat Electric Refrigeration 


New Equipment 
$350 to $450 season rates 


1.30 p. m., for the exufliinstion of John E. Wood ‘‘as 
to his fitness in purpose, character and abilities for 
the ministry of the Universalist Church.” 

Carl A. Hempel, Secretary. 


Dean Academy 
Franklin, Mass. 
Delighttully located in a beautiful old 


New England town. 

Homelike atmosphere for boys and girls, 
working together under normal life con- 
ditions. 

Courses of study offered for 8th grade, 
through high school, and graduate work. 


Intensive review courses in preparation for 
college entrance requirements. 

Special courses in Business, Art, Music, 
Home Economics, Pre-Nursing Training. 

Emphasis on character building and stu- 
dent guidance to develop individual abilities. 

Income from endowment funds is used to 
reduce cost of tuition to students. 


Send for catalogue. 


EARLE S. WALLACE 
Headmaster 


TUFTS COLLEGE 


A Seat of Learning in New England 
Leonard Carmichael, Ph.D., Sc.D. LL.D., 


President 


A unique institution—a university college 
— combining the advantages of small 
classes and individual instruction with a 
rich and varied educational environment. 
Located in one of the greatest educational 
centers of America. 


For information address the appropriate Dean : 


Liberal Arts, Frank G. Wren, A.M. 

Jackson College for Women, Edith L. Bush, A.B. 

Engineering, Harry P. Burden, B.S., S.M. 

Religion, Clarence R. Skinner, A.M., D.D. 

Graduate, Ruhl J. Bartlett, Ph. D. 

Medicine, 4. Warren Stearns, M.D. 

Dentistry, Howard M. Marjerison, D.M.D. 

Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy, 
Halford L. Hoskins, Ph.D. 


ST. LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 
*“ Where the Liberal Tradition is Sustained ” 


ee 


. . . freedom of expression is guaranteed to the citizens 


of a liberal democracy not for the pleasure of the citizens 


but for the good of the state.”— Archibald MacLeish. 


For Catalogue address 


DEAN E. L. HULETT 
CANTON, N. Y. 
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Crackling 

When you become chagrined at your own 
absentmindedness, just think of this fellow 
about whom the Associated Press tells the 
following: ‘The absent-minded professor is 
no myth here. They tell this one about a 
Virginia Tech faculty member: He drove 
his automobile to a near-by town, forgot he 
had it and came home on the train. Real- 
izing that he would have to go back for 
his car, he returned to the railroad station 
—and bought a round-trip ticket.”—Re- 
ligious Telescope. 

* * 

May had been listening to some conver- 
sation between her father and another pro- 
fessor. 'The subject was black fleas. 

“What about the white fleas, Daddy?” 
she asked. 

“White fleas? I don’t think there are 
any in this country.” 

“‘Oh, yes, there are white fleas,” insisted 
May. ‘Don’t you remember, ‘Mary had 
a little lamb; its fleas were white as snow?’ ”’ 
—Hxchange. 

* * 

Mrs. Symons: ‘‘And what does your 
husband do?” 

Mrs. Lymons: “Oh, he just sits about 
tellin’ everybody what Hitler’s goin’ to 
do.” 

Mrs. Symons: ‘‘Then he’s a prophet.” 

Mrs. Lymons: “‘No, he ain’t. So far as 
me and his family is concerned, he’s a dead 
loss.”’—Methodist Recorder. 


ye 


Neighbor Boy: ‘‘Father says will you 
please lend us the radio tonight?” 

Neighbor Man: ‘‘With pleasure, sonny. 
Are you folks giving a party?” 

Boy: “‘No, sir; we want to get some 
sleep.” —Eachange. 

a * 

Doctor: “I don’t like to mention it, 
but that check you gave me has come 
back.” 

Patient: ‘“What a coincidence, Doc; 


so did my rheumatism.”’—Exchange. 
* * 


“Well, son,’’ wrote the fond mother to 
her soldier son, “I hope you have been 
punctual in rising every morning so that 
you haven’t kept the regiment waiting 
breakfast for you.’”—Exchange. 

ok ok 

Mother: “Now, Willie, I’d like to go 
through a whole day without scolding or 
punishing you.” 

Willie: ‘Well, mother, you have my con- 
sent.’’—Exchange. 

a ok 

“How is your husband getting on with 
his golf?” 

“Very well, indeed. The children are 
allowed to watch him now.’’—Exchange. 

a Sa 

Professor: “‘Why are you tardy this 
morning, Mr. Jones?” 

Jones: ‘‘Class started before I got here.” 
—Atlanta Constitution. 


AN IDEAL GIFT 


cA Book that Breaks New Ground in 
American Life and Letters 


The Characters 
Tales of a Wayside Inn 


a. 
John van Schaick, Jr. 


Based on the articles that appeared 
in The Christian Leader, but revised, 
enlarged and illustrated, and includ- 


ing a large collection of hitherto 
unpublished letters of Longfellow, 


Monti, and Parsons 


Ce eM ee 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


At $1.50seach send: me ..5.. 2.4... +. + eee copies of 


The Characters in Tales of a Wayside Inn 
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